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OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 


Since the last chapter of Gossip was prepared for this periodical, 
quite an encouraging change has come over the aspect of political and 


financial affairs in this country. A tedious and protracted session of | 


the national legislature has closed, the longest in the annals of the coun- 
try. The reasons of this very long session are among the peculiar fea- 
tures of the political history of our times. Hitherto any party in the na- 
tion having « plurality of votes has been able, by union with one or more 
of the smaller divisions to carry all before it ; and it has hence happen- 
ed that the men and measures, most vehemently assailed have still suc- 
ceeded, through want of unanimity among their opponents, in getting or 
in maintaining place. 


In the Jast Presidential canvass a new system was introduced. The 
outs, instead of dividing among themselves, all united against the ins. 
They waived minor matters of dispute, and united in the one point in 
which all wereagreed, that the inxs must be thrown out, The last ad- 


ministration was dispossessed by a majority almost unparalleled, and the | 


nominal majority of the successful party was immense. But by an af- 
flicting dispensation of Divine Providence, the only man who united 
these politicians of different shades was removed by death. The successor 
was a gentleman to whose political views and opinions little comparative 
consequence had been attached, as no instance had occurred since the 
adoption of the constitution, in which the political opinions of the vice 
President had been of any real moment to the party which had elected 


him. Upon assuming the duties of the Presidency Mr. Tyler was soon | 


involved in difficulties inextricable, the origin and history of which are 
reatters too complex for treatment in this place. This incompatibility 
between the executive and the majority in Cengress, aided by the imprac- 


ticability of a portion of the leading politicians delayed, embarrassed, | 


and paratyzed the movements of the majority, in the manner which the 
national impatience has long witnessed. 

At last, however, the legislators have agreed upon something, and the 
session has closed. Some of the measures pronounced cardinal and ne- 
cessary are yet un-enacted ; but the people are relieved by the settlement 
of others, the uncertainty relative to which had long kept the nation in 
embarrassment, and business at a dead stand. In saying this we wish 
to be understood as speaking in approval or in condemnation of the 
acts ef any party, considered as such, but as expressing the universal opin- 
joa that any settlement of our domestic questions ia better than none; 
inasmuch as men are now enabled to understand what course to pursue 
in their business arrangements and negociations. 

Another great theme of national congratulation ia the adjastment of 
the disputes with Great Britain. While war clouls were impending, 
and the efforts of the malicious, the thoughtless, and the interested could 
at any moment puff up and aggravate a war breeze, it was impossible 
that any thing could have a settled or satisfactory aspect. The contem- 
plation of the bare possibility of a rupture between two great nations— 
the contingency that the horrors of war between men of the same pur- 
suits, religion and language, might shock the nineteenth century—and 


the memory which could but force itself upon the public mind of the in- | 


evitable horrors of war, were sufficient, particularly in our disturbed 
state at home, to crush and depress all business efforts, and to cloud all 
business expectations. - 

Happily, we have passed through all this. The future, if it holds out 
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no extravagant promises, bids fair to reward industry with a moderate 
and suitable return. The industrial and financial condition of states, 
ef communities, and of individuals is improving, and we shall enter upon 
| the next year with better anticipations, and, we trust, with more palpa- 
ble and solid realities, than have cheered the heart for many a day. 

That the next session of Congress may be noisy and exciting, there is 
little doubt, but there is alse quite as litcle that any vital or important 
change will be effected in the national policy. The executive, and the 
various parties in Congress, understand each other, and the nation un- 
derstands them. The next, a short session of Congress, may be barren 
| of results, but that very absence of great events will be a most salutary 


| event in itself. We need nothing now so much as rest, and trust that 
rest may be found. 

In literary matters, what the approaching annual book season will do 
| for us, has not yet transpired. Itis probable that the book trade, like all 


| have noted, have given to all classes of business. The publication of 
| light literature, as commenced by this establishment, is still successtully 
| continued, and holds out the promise of being a permanent business. Our 
} readers cannot now need to be advised of the manner in which the no- 
| vels are issued, as there can hardly be a corner of the country into which 
| the Jonathan editions of new novels are not sent. They are printed on 
_a double sheet, uniform in page and appearance with the Dollar Maga- 
, zine and with the Jonathan, and bind to advantage with either. The 
| priceis only one shilling for each, or, where a dollar is remitted, copies 
} of ten successive novels are sent to the addiess designated. They 
are charged with newspaper postage only; and we need hardly say te 
| our friends that the payment of postage, or the frank of a postmaster on 
| letters sent to this establishment is an indispensable preliminary. 

Among the varied contents of this number, will be found articles from 
some of the best pens which have contributed to the polite literature of 
| the age. The romantic Venitian Legend we have thought worthy of be- 
ing accompanied with a copy of the spirited engraving with which the 
English publication was illustrated, and accordingly give it as a frontis- 


piece to the number. 
EE 


THE VENITIAN BRIDES. 


In the early days of the Venitian Republic, there existed a custom 
borrowed from earlier antiquity. Ona certain day ir. the year the af- 
fianced maidens of Venice, rich and poor, noble and plebeian, walked in 
procession, attired in robes symbolical of their virgin purity. The poor 
had dowers from the state—small, but as large reiatively to their condi- 
tion as were settled upon the daughters of the noble and the wealthy. 

The annual day selected for the procession of the betrothed and their 
friends was that of the Purification of the Virgin, on the second of every 
February; and the year in which the event commemorated took place 
was thatof 944. Numerous contemporary and successive authorities 
allude to the pomp and circumstanee by which it was attended, to give 
peculiar force of example tothe scene. Many of the brides were related 
to noble houses ; the state dowers, the magnificent presents of the seve- 
ral friends of the parties, with emulous pride exhibited, and the presence 
of several illustrious strangers, gave more than usual attraction to the 
| approaching fete. The slender dower to each of the poorer daughters 
of the state was carried by them m a little coffer, cailed Arcedla, in those 
|} simpler days sufficient to hold their entire fortune ; for, according to the 
| old chronicle, it was not the custom to make a trade of the affections, 
though they were glad to do so of every thing else, being a remarkably 
exact and mercantile people, with their eye upon the property of other 
states as well as theirown. Twelve of the higher ranks were ueaded by 
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the Doge, the council and its attendants in state; and it was customary 
for the whole procession first to enter the church in the little island of 
Olivolo, where they awaited their bridegrooms, surrounded by throngs of 
spectators, and heard the mass, followed by a discourse upon reciprocal 
duties, which we had rather leave to the imagination of our fair readers, 
the oratory of the Fra Agostino Longovento being, like that of ovr humo- 
rous friend Friar Gerund, nota little inclining to the lengthy. The bishop 
confirmed each pair in good matrimonial behavior; gave them his bene- 
diction, when immediately each Benedict, having finished a world of ce- 
remonies, took his companion by the hand, and, with their new dower, 
they made the best of their way to enjoy themselves with the feast, the 
song and the dance, in their own little festive circle at home. 

Such was the customary usage; but it did not reach that pleasant point 
without interruption on that day, just ushering in the palmy tide of Ve- 
netian power. Her various islands are peopled thick es with a race of 
moiling ants ; forests of shipping thronged her shores, and the remote 
Gslet of Olivolo was fixed upon as the reunion of the pride and beauty of 
Venice, litle dreaming how near to them lay concealed the mysteries of 
fate, the no longer dreaded pirate bands, so recently worsted by the great 


Dandolo— 


“ That hush’d in grim repose expect their evening prey.” 


Arrayed in white, with veils flowing to their feet, and the peculiarly 
rich and full costume, which gives at once grace and dignity to the figure, 
the patrician brides, literally gem and diamond spangled, shone with re- 
splendent beanty, more remarkable from the contrast it offered to the 
simple unadorned graces of the less elevated class. The utmest splendor 
and variety of decorations gave additional zest to the festival; the most 
sacred solemnities partook of the nature of a carnival in old catholic 
times, combining every species of game, and dance, and carol. Nota 
soul but was put in requisition for some inventive faculty. When, as they 
were on the point of descending from the portico of the temple, anticipa- 
ting the fullest zest to their wild, innocent mirth,—a rush of feet, the 
rough voice and the sight ot fearful-looking men, each rushing on his prey, 
threw strange consternation throughout the glad and festal scene. Sud- 
den as a whirlwind it came over the proudest of rising cities—founded 
on the sea—that had defied and escaped the vengeance of the Roman 
and the Goth, and was new bearded in its temples and palaces by a band 
of desperate adventurers—by robbers and pirates. The spouse of the 
sea, the Cybele of nations, could it suffer the stain of dishonor to rest 
upon it—a track of darkness, of dread, of shame, to the invincible and 
free? Were they, the scourge of the sea robbers, to suffer this? Alrea- 
dy the wealth and beauty of their city were borne by sacrilegious hands 
upon the sea—by hands of men whom they had met, discumfited, and 
driven from their open haunts into the creeks and corners of the world. 
The thought was madness; for they knew that their daughters, wives, and 
sisters would instantly be carried to enrich the seraglios of the infidel— 


- the most hated of all enemies, who kept Venice in continual alarm. 


Long and silently had the most daring of the foiled sea-booters watched 
their opportunity of revenge,—to strike a blow at the lords of the isles, 
who seemed ambitious of subduing the whole world. The project was 
as daringly executed as it was conceived: at the dead of the night, pre- 
ceding the festive scene, the pirate chiefs and their crews, mostly compo- 
sed of Renegades, succeeded in concealing themselves in the small canals 
and creeks opening from the sea at Olivelo. To carry off such a prize of 
Venitian beauty would at once make their fortunes, aud inflict a fearful 
revenge—an indignity, of all the most galling for such a people to bear. 
With equal craft and coolness they burst upon their victims ere joined by 
their lovers and friends, when headed by the Doge and the magistrates, 
arrayed in all the paraphernalia of bridal costume. It was the work of 
a moment: the shrieks, the brief struggle, the capture, and the sight of 


* ‘the pirate boats putting out to sea, conveyed the first intelligence that | 


daughters, wives, and sisters, were in the power of their inhuman ravish- 
ers. The only farewell was the ery of despairing brides, beard fainier 
and fainter as it came borne upon the breeze over the waters. What an 
agonizing moment ! 

One, however, had been present who in the midst of danger remained 
still unappalled ; it was the Doge himself—the Great Candian IILI., who 
took one hurried glance of the pirates at the point where their vessels lay ; 
and scon was heard the grand tocsin, the lion bell of St. Mark, rung on- 
ly in moments of immediate peril. Then was heard the rash of gather- 
ing thousands towards the shore, and the pirate race began. Throwing 
himself into one of the first boats, the Doge had but one order upon his 
lips, “ Seguitie in traecia, follow, follow!’ the breeze rose brisker as 
they strained every nerve, but it favored their pursuers as well. 

One prayer to their patron saint rose within the hearts of all, that they 
might catch the robbers before they had time to erouch within their pre- 
da! lairs. But it was not long the Doge Pietroheld the head of the pi- 
ratical chase ;—Andrea d’Cappelli pressed onward in the van of the 
free tradcs and artisans of Venice, ready to peril all fur the sake of love 
and vengeance. Andrea was only a plebeian, but he was one of nature’s 
nobles, and an impassioned lover; and it now became interesting to ob- 
serve the emulation awakened in the aristocratic sons and brothers who 
beheld their brides borne by common pirates from their sacred homes. — 

The young Dandoli, the Cornari, the Foscoli and the Conti, vied with 
the trade to bring the ravishers first to action, but the Cappelli had 
marked the vessel which contained their brides, and their effurts were 
almost superbuman. Tho ship of Ali Bey, the pirate chief, was the first 
to present iis prow to the trade boats, which rushed on to beard her.— 
The acuon took place near Caorie, and it was fierce as it was brief and 


decisive. That vessel first struck its colors to the Cappelli; a tacit re- 
proac the lords, which announced the superiority or good fortune 
of the people. To give this more marked distinction, Andrea held hig 
youthful bride in one arm, in the uther the head of the pirate chief ; and 
shouts rent the air which proclaimed the victory throughout the wide 
seigniory of Venice. Not a pirate escaped ; it was the triumph of fide- 
lity inthe heart of a bold and simple people. 

Had it not been for the speedy death of the robber chief, Ali Bey, the 
contest would have been more prolonged. It was a blow to the pride of 
the lords as well as the pirates, when the heads of the latter exhibited at 
the prows of the vessels, counted more than two for one in the boats of 
the common sailors and fishermen of the thousand isles. Not a pirate 
boat es¢aped which they attacked; they completed their work before the 
patricians; for, with a noble and magnanimous fidelity which evinced the 
love of their order, instead of assisting the grandees they attacked the 
violators of their own loves, and were the first, amidst the shouis of the 
entire city, to bear them back to their nuptial homes. The Doge had 
the nobleness and good tact to honor the precedence thus won by the 
commons; crowned with laurel wreaths and garlands, the same with 
which they had thrown themselves on their bridal prowess, they now 
marshalled their way back with their young wives and the heads of their 





too daring ravishers, totheir happy friends and relatives. Young Andrea 
| and his bride were received with the acclamations of every rank ; for all 
feelings of jealousy were for the moment lost, and the dance and revelry 
were renewed. 

The bodies of the pirates were, by order of the Doge, thrown into the 
sea, while their heads remained the trophies of their conquerors. The 
little gate by which they returned frem the pursuit was named the Porto 
delle Donzelle, which it bears to this day. 

It is surprising how an event of this unforseen nature gave fresh im- 
pulse to the Venitian fame; and the lovely and beautiful rescued from 
the terrors of an ignominious slavery, felt increased pride and delight in 
giving their hands to men who had known so well how to defend them. 

The first work of the Council was to strike a medal in honor of the ar- 
tizans of Venice—of that Andrea who led lords and princes the way to 
hunor, and first clasped his virgin bride as he Faaasiton upon the lifeless 
corpse of his country’s enemy. More than this, it was the triumph of 
the people—it was one of the plebeian class that had honored his country ; 
and to ingratiate themselves with the rising Venice, the Grand Council 
placed him in the road ef patrician honors, and adopted his bride the 
daughter of theircommoncountry. Urged by the people, they appointed 
also an annual carnival on the eventful second of February, when the at- 
tack took place ; and as Andrea, his bride, and his brave companions, 
| were natives of the isle sacred to the lovely Virgin—Santa Maria For- 
mosa—it was stipulated, as a bond of enduring interest between the pa- 
tricians and the people, that the celebration of the lovers’ victory, armed 
only with crowns of flowers and the spirit of resistless love and glory, 
should take place in this less secluded and romantie spot, from whose 
open and populous shore no sea adventurers dare rush on their intended 
prey. As the well-remembered day came round, the Doge was invited 
to preside at the annual celebration of the festival, to which he consented. 
“You have fairly won your saint’s day, and holidays to follow it,” was 
his reply. ‘ Benedetta sia La Maria Formosa, and her islands of love- 
ly brides and brave men:’’ and from that hour to the last day of the re- 
public, the Doge, attended by the Signoria, went in procession to the 
| same church of Santa Maria, where he was presented by the inhabitants 
| of the island with Cappelli, hats of gelden straw, with flasks of malva- 
| zinand some ceranci.” What an idea of happy and unstudied simplicity, 
{ observes the historian, in those golden times! Among the few changes 
\ which the festival underwent, it formally assumed the name of Festa 
| 
| 











delle Marie; it also became highly patrician in its character as well as 
national ; and it still continued to be celebrated on the day of the Purif 
cation. Strangers from all sides hastened to witness its happy and inno- 
cent rites, for never pirate again placed foot npon the citadel isles of the 
' sea. The festal day, in truth, becamg,a carnival such a8 was never 
equalled in any part of Italy, which cdfftinued upwards of eight days; it 
received the name of Ludi Mariani; and the Marian Games, hke the 
Megalesi, the Cereali, the Florean, and so many others became a theme 
for the poets. 

During these eight days, twelve among the loveliest maidens were es- 
corted with a!l pomp and honor through the city, and they were selected 
equally from different parts, having equal votes assigned to them on the 
| scere of virtue as of loveliness, It was the province of the Doge to 
cenfirm the choice made; the respective parishes furnished the state and 
decorations of the festival, and the nation gladly supported a festival 
which each day supplied a new spectacle. They also made expeditions 
by sea, where they were received in state by the Doge in his Bucentaur. 

It is humiliating to human pride to trace the pregress of corruption ia 
the best and most innocently devised ceremonies, which had their origin 
in the purest and grandest motives. It is with reluctance we are Lound 
to add, that with the alteration of early customs and manners, women of 
a very different or rather indifferent character found their way into the 
placea of the pretty Marie ; till at length the patience of the magistrates 
and of the people became alike exhausted ; weoden images were substi- 
tuted, aud instead of being attended, like the bride of Venice, with pomp 
and circumstance, they were heartily pelted by throngs of boys and girls; 
—as if to show that the influence of beauty must have an end, 





* A kind of fruit. The event also formed the subject of a noble poom by Carle 
Goi and his frieuds. 
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PATTY LARKSPUR’S WATCH. 


BY DOUGLAS JERRULD. 

“I beg your pardon, Madam; but you are a little too fast.” 

“I thiok, Sir, you are a little too slow.” 

“No, Madam—no, indeed?’ 

“ Are you sure yoo are right, Sir!” 

“« As the sun, Madam—as the sun.”’ 

“* Well, I confess it—I am one of the giddiest things at a watch !” 

“Will you, Madam, permit me to regulate your chronometer by mine 1” 

“O, Sir, with pleasure—with many thanks.” 

“¢ Diamonds, doubtless ?” 

“ They ought to be.” 

There appears but little in the above courteous interchange of words; 
and yet, as we hope to make the reader confess, they were the prologue 
to a most important drama. ‘ Will you, Madam, permit me to regulate 
your chronometer by mine?’’ That so polite, so urbane an offer, should 
ever meet with an ill reward ! 

Henry Snow was a placid bachelor of two-and forty. The whole 
world was to him one green spot, in which comforts grew thick as dai- 
sies. Cupid had very often aimed at him, but never shot. “I hate that 
Mr. Snow—he’s so polite!” was the hasty expression of a young lady 
in the five-and-twentieth year of Mr. Snow's age—Henry at the time 
having affability for a bevy of thirty women; and, a justice that is seme- 
times very annoying, scrujulously sharping his politeness among all.— 
Not one young lady gained half a look, an approach to a smile, more 
than another. Now, there is an implied invulnerability in such conduct 
very galling tothe enemy. But so it was with Henry Snow; he would 
hand his heart, so to speak, in slices toa large circle, and with the same 
agreeable equanimity that an undertaker walks round with funeral cake. 
However, Achilles had his heel—and Henry Snow met Patty Larkspur. 

To acontemplative mind autumn brings a sweet and bitter melan- 
choly. The leaves, “thin dancers upon air,” do not take our thoughts 
to Taglioni; and the wind, moaning, sobbing through the branches does 
not carry us to the last new opera. It is highly necessary that the reader 
should pay due attention to this, our profound reflection, inasmuch as he 
will then the more deeply sympathise with our hero, believing the very 
season to have taken part with Patty Larkspur against him. Not that 
we are disposed to undervalue the single power 2f the lady; we think it 
more than probable, from the knowledge of her great spirit of enterprise, 
that at any quarter of the year, Henry Snow must have fallen ; still, had 
it been spring instead of autum, we are inclined to think be would have 
made a longer fight of it. We have said that, to all men of any degree 
of sensibility, autum brings its gentle sadness; but in a bachelor of two- 
and forty there arises a peculiar train of reflection: he begins to doubt 
the efficacy of a warming-pan contrasted with other means of effecting 
the same result ; his housekeeper begins te merge her deference to the 
master in friendship to the man; there are twenty delicate household ap- 

peals, too delicate to be shaped into language. Ina word, it was the be- 
ginning of autumn when Heary Snow, bachelor, sat, in the Hastings 
coach, opposite to Patty Larkspur, spinster. That the ruin of manshould 
be cumplete, there was no other passenget, save a large brown pvinter, 
the favored property of the lady. Poor Henry Snow! 

The reader has doubtless, pondered on the beroic feats of some happy 
child of Mars; has seen him—his white plume conspicuous in the melee 
—with a hundred Damuscus blades playing hke sunbeams about his ua- 
burt head; has seen a whole troop discharge their carbines at him, to the 
waste of powder and shot, the hero still unwounded. Cuvered with 
laurels he returns to his home ; he is deemed by all men unconquerable, 
invulnerable—nothing can withstand him, nothing can hurt him. Alas, 
for the end! The unscathed victor, with no thought of war and death, 
and in an evil hour carelessly takes an old rusty pistol from the shelf, 
loaded and overlooked for twenty years. The flint is worn, the trigger 
stiff, and the powder damp yet the conqueror, by an unlucky mo- 
tion of the finger, fires t tol, and its contents meet again in his 
heart. Unfortunate Henry !—we mean, unhappy conqueror ! 

We began our moar narrative with a short dialogue. The coach 
was running towards Hastings, the horses, like the steeds of Neptune, 
snuffing the sea, when Patty Larkspur, looking at her watch, proneunced 
it to be six o’clock. 

‘| beg your , Madam,” said Henry Snow, “but you are a little 
too fast.” And then ensued the conversation which we have already 
faithfully registered; and which, for the sake of middle-aged bachelors 
—for it is in the middie state of bachelorship that the animal is in the 
greatest peiil from his pursuers—we would we cou!d-cut in leaves of 
brass. We have given the words; but we have yet to describe—if, in- 
deed‘ we can—the action with which Patty a ur took the watch 
from her side, and placed it in the open palm of Coe Soow. « And 
first, a few words on the person of the fair. Wecan fiad no other word, 
and yet we are loth to call any lady plump; it is a werd fitter for pullets 
than for virgins. However, in the poverty of our language—for we care 
not to be beholden to France for a phraso—we must call Patty Larkspur 
plump; nay, she was very plump. The truth is—and we have hugged 
it so cloas that we have nearly stifled ic—the truth is, Patty Larkspur was 
fat. She had large blue eyes, which, when showing themselves to the 
beat advantage, looked as one of her lovers once infurmed her, like vio- 

lets biown upan! She had a very frech color—very fresh; her red mo- 
rocco Peayer-book was net redder. H-r hair hung over her forehead and 


comfortable nose was of the shape and size of that diminutive specim: 
of the mushroom which market-women call the button. Such was the 
face of Patty Larkspur; but it was a face highly varnished up with 
smiles. Nevertheless, beneath those smiles—difficult as it was for the 
sagacity of man to go so far—there was a terrible energy in the woman. 
But smiles, smiles were her weapons; a story of her girlhood cast the 
shadow of the coming woman. 
Patty Larkspur and Matilda Larkspur were the daughters of a small 
grocer at Uxbridge; now grocers are the especial victims of Beelzebub, 
known in learned writ as the god of flies. It was the pleasing duty of 
the two sisters to waylay, knock down, or in any manner destroy the flies 
lured by the sweets of their paternal home. A trifling reward repaid the 
best destroyer. Matilda caught her victims in stale small beer; but 
Patty always carried off the prize, for she made war with melted sugar. 
Matilda died an old maid ; for she ignorantly thought that the hearts 
men were to be cut through, as Hannibal made through the Alps, with 
en whilst Patty Larkspur—but let us not anticipate her interesting 
istory. 
“Will you, Madam, permit me to regulate your chronometer by 
mine?” asked Henry Snow, in the fulness of his innocence. 
“O, Sir, with pleasure—with many thanks.” ssid Patty Larkspur; 
and taking her watch from her side, she gave it to Snow, as if she were 
making a present of that best estate in this world’s paradise, the fenale 
heart. Could she have truly and absolutely conveyed away that precious 
immovable, she could not have smiled with deeper meaning. Such was 
the outward manifestation of Patty Larkspur; but—shall we say itl— 
as she gave the watch to the mature bachelor—shall we confess, that on 
the retina of Patty Larkspur’s mind was painted, not a spare biped of 
two-and-forty, but that some association of ideas carried her baek to the 
days of her youth—to the home ef her father at Uxbridge; and that she 
saw in Henry Snow—such tricks does errant fancy play the most inno- 
cent!—a large blue fly approaching the fatal sugar? As he toxched the 
regulator, she saw him close to the luscious perdition; and when he had 
performed his task, and looking in her face, held out the watch—the fly 
had tumbled in and was lost forever! Again Patty Larkspur smiled, 
as she saw her victim vainly struggliag in an ocean of sweets. 


We have no doubt that, on the part of Patty La:kspur, it was love at 
first sight; an accident that, however finely handled, bas never, in our 
uneducated opinion, been properly described. Itis, however, very diffi- 
cult to note the many freaks committed by people in that most interest- 
iog situation. We have read much upon the subject, and are almost 
convinced, from certain eloquent passages, that love, taken suddenly, 
operates like laughing gas; making men—according, we presume, to 
their nervous system—run at whatever may be before them; gria from 
ear toear; knock their heads upon the muteearth; receive love's arrow 
as a juggler swallows a sword, wriggling most affectingly as the weapon 
enters him; run round and round, like a deg in the laudable pursuit of 
his own tail; shout, scream, cry ‘‘boh!”’ sneeze, or, indeed, commit any 
extravagance made pathetic by the vccasiony. Why is history sileat on 
the interesting topic? When Petrarch first met Laura in the church of 
Santa Clara at Avignon, on the sixth of April, in the sixth hour of the 
morning (and yet people preach the benefit of early rising!) in the year 
1348—is it not a fact, hitherto most shamefully hushed up, that so much 
was he removed from the earth by the glorious vision, that he stood upon 
one leg for three days afterwards? We are proud of a friendship with a 
traveller who bas seen a portrait of the divine sonneteer, taken when un- 
dergoing love at first sight. When Henry the Eighth first beheld Anne 
Bullen, what was his kingly conduct? Historians have deemed the mat- 
ter of no acrount; yet did he not, passing over every form ef decency, 
insist on playing at leap-frog with Cardinal Wolsey, the Pope being un- 
fortunately at Rome? There is nothing of this in Hume; but of the 
speculations of the most approved writers on love at first sight have any 
truth in nature, sure we are that Henry the Eighth did not marry Anne 
Bullen without first jumping over the head of the “‘ King Cardinal.”— 
Did not Socrates, having for the first time beheld Xantippe, close his 
eyes until he took her for wife; when—and such phenomena have, we 
believe, occurred more than once—they became straightway open? 
When the venerable Greek judges acquitted, by the power of love at 
first sight, the incomparable Phryne, did they not, in the most forcible 
manner, display the unanimity of their opinions by vehemently smacking 
their lips?) However, we shall defer for the task of our ripe old age 
“ The effects of love at first sight; with instances drawn from the earliest 
times, and, improving on ‘ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,’ with portraits of the 
victims.” 

For the present we must attend to Henry Snow and Patty Larkspur, 
just alighted at the inn at Hastings. 

It was half past nine o'clock when our travellers entered their hotel. 
Patty Larkspur with a low curtesy and one of her slaying smiles, wished 
Soow good evening, with the additional comfort of a night’s sound rest 
after his journey, and was shown to her room. Snow tovk possession of 
his apartment, and ate his supper in all the solitude ot celibacy. How- 
ever hia loneliness seemed to sit as easily upon himas his dres-1wg-gown; 
and at eleven o'clock, being nearly a whole fowl, a pint of wine, and a 
glass of brandy-nod-water the better man, he had se:ious thoughts of 
geing tobed. Te be brief, it wanted twenty minutes to twelve when 
Henry Snow stretched himself between the sheets and rendered himeelf 
up to sleep. Morpheus was slowly descending upoa him, when he was 
startied hence by a sharp knocking at the door, Snow sat upin the bed 
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his situation; he asked, ‘‘ Who’s there 7?” Could he have divined the 
consequences of that question, we doubt not he would have rolled his 
ears up in the blankets, and have exhibited no signs of waking, “ with 
that knocking.”’ Poor short-sighted man! blind to fate, Henry Snow 
sat up in his bed, and with a loud voice repeated,— 

“« Who's there?” 

“The lady—the lady who came down with you,’ 
outside. 

“T’m—I'm in bed,” said Henry Snow, expecting the intelligence to 
frighten the visitor, like a partridge, away from his door. 
was repeated. ‘I’m in bed,” again said Henry Snow, in a tone that 
should have successfully appealed to the compassion of the disturber.— 
Another knock. Aslight blush overspread the face of Henry Snow, at 






































































’ answered a voice 


soothed by the recollection that the door had a bolt and a lock, of the 
tection of which he had happily availed himself. Snow pulled off 
is nightcap, and, in the perplexity of the moment, scratched his head. 


upon the carpet. He approached the door, and putting his mouth to 
the keyhole, said, quite unconscious of the falsehood he uttered,— 

*T tell you, ma’am, I’m in bed.” 

“Sol thought; but, sir, if you'll only open the door’ — 

“‘Good heavens!’ thought Snow, and his knees smote one another. 
“* But I—I have no light,” said Snow. 

“T have brought one,” was the reply. 

Henry Snow rose, turned round, and fell against the door in silent 
horror. ‘There was no escape—how to give the alarm?” was his 
thought. “ Was there a rattle in the room ?” 

“T will not detain you a minute’ sir,” said the voice outside. 


ithe question—* but what do you want?” 
**T am sent by the lady 3 





and who are you?” 

“ The waiter, Sir; and almost as the man spoke the words the lock 
flew back and the bolt was drawn. Thomas, with a lighted candle in 
one hand, and Patty Larkspur’s watch in the other, advanced into the 
middle of the room, Henry Snow shaking in his shirt with cold and ap- 
prehension. 

“What do you want?” asked Snow, we confess a little pettishly. 

The waiter smirked, and, careless of the condition of Snow, slowly de- 


with the communication of Thomas— 
“« The lady, Sir,—she’s in forty one 


oP] 





the insinuation. 
“« The lady, Sir,—she’s in forty-one—was about to go to bed, when she 


quest you, Sir, to have the politeness to regulate her watch by yours.” 


the face of the watch and now at the face of the waiter. 


would have taken a serpent by the tail, and moved towards the bed for 
his own repeater, followed by Thomas with a lighted candle. The door 
had remained open, and, unfortunately, a gust of air rushing up the stair- 
case, extinguished the light at the very moment Snow had laid his hand 
upon his own watch-pocket. 


*¢ Get another light, directly, Sir,” said the placid waiter, doubtless 
inured to such accidents; for ke remarked that the house was an old 
house, the staircases very wide, and the wind would blow. After which 
he quitted the room to relight the taper. 


The wind cut across the legs of Snow as he stood, with Patty Lark- 
spur’s watch in his hand, ticking away with perfect indifference. Oh, 
2 Henry Snow! had tay better genius been at thine ear, it would thus have 
whispered thee—‘“ Thou hast thy mortal enemy in thy hand—a living de- 
mon shut up in gilt metal; dash it to the earth, or feel thy way to the 
window, and fling it into the street!” But Snow’s good genius, being 


louder and teuder. Atlength Thomas returned with a light, and Snow 
compared Patty Larkspur’s watch—and we must own that it was a most 
capricious guardian of the time—with his own ; corrected it, and, tamed 
with the cold, returned it to the waiter without a syllable. Thomas 
dering, returned to bed. His feet were quite gone, and his legs were 
clay. However, he was once more becoming human flesh, was again 
falling into the sweetest slumber; yes, another minute, and he would 
have been fast in the lap of sleep, when another knock at his chamber- 
door struck him wide awake. . 

“Who's there ?” asked Henry Snow, in an angry tune. 

** Thomas, Sir,” said the waiter, without. , 

“Well?” asked Snow, he!p) ssly. “Well?” 

“If you please, Sir, Miss Larkspur has desired me to ask if her watch 
wanted regulating, or if it was quite right ?” 


The knock | 


the pertinacity of his visitor, and then his rising fears were somewhat | 


“ But’—and Snow felt the blood under his very nails tingle as he put | 


“Sent !’’ exclaimed Snow, relieved from a mountain of dread—* sent! | 


livered himself as follows, the face of the disturbed man lengthening | 
“ At least,” said Henry Snow; for he could not repress the malice of | 
rang her bell, and desired the chambermaid to ask me to request you, as | 


she wished to be very particular in the time to-morrow morning, to re- | 


Saying which, the man held out the chronometer of Patty Larkspur to | 
the stony fingers of Henry Snow; who now, with glazed eyes, looked at | 


“Oh!” at last sighed Henry Snow, and he took the watch ashe , 


particularly wanted, was, of course, absent; and the undone man still | 
stood, growing colder and colder—the «watch, as he theught, ticking | 


bowed, and left the room; Snow locked and bolted the door, and, shud- | 


Now, Snow, as we have before remarked, was one of the most polite | 
amen on earth, to the fair; but there did seem to him a-want of consider- | 
ation on the part of Miss Larkspur, in the untimeliness of her message, | 


and, a little piqued, he resolved to give no answer. For one minute 
Henry Snow was silent, when Thomas, with renewed vigor, knocked at 
the door. 

‘“« Was it right, sir ?’’ bawled the invincible waiter. 

** No!” exclaimed Snow, and he flung himself round in the bed, deter- 
mined not to hear another syllable, and resolved that very moment to 
plunge into the profoundest sleep. 

Thomas retired, and Snow buried his head in the pillow, doggedly fix- 
ed upon oblivion. He had advanced so far in his purpose as to close his 
eyes, and had nearly begun to hope for slumber, when—another knock at 
the door; Henry started up on his right elbow, and gasped—then he 
again flung himself desperately upon the bed, swathed himself like a 
mummy in the clothes, and resolved to lie asa man deprived of hearing. 
Another knock, and Snow felt stronger in his purpose—another, and a 


| louder knock, and Snow tried to persuade himself that he was fast 
| asleep—another knock, and he leapt up in his bed, and brayed forth— 
| * Who’s there ?”’ 

Another knock, applied with new emphasis, brought Snow out of bed | 


‘‘ Thomas, Sir,’’ said the waiter, as before. 
“ Well!’ groaned Henry Snow, “ what can you want now?”’ 
| Miss Larkspur, Sir, has sent me about her watch. You said, Sir, it 
_ wasn’t right: now, Sir, she sends her compliments, and wishes to be in- 
| formed if she’s too fast or two slow ?” 

The waiter delivered his message glibly enough, but Henry Snow, as- 
_ tonished by the pertinacity of the spinster, sat upright in bed, deprived of 
| speech. Who could answer such a woman? Thomas, however, was 
true to his trust, and having,as hethought, given Snow full time to satis- 
fy the query, knocked again, and again asked— 

“« Sir,is Miss Larkspur too fast or two slow ?”’ 

“ Too fast !’”’ cried Henry Snow, and fell back upon his bed, incapable 
of another word. 

Thomas quitted the door, and left Snow to sleep. The mercy, how- 
, ever, came too late. The poor bachelor lay listening to the ticking ef 
, his own watch, and thinking that it ticked very like the watch of Miss 

Larkspur, until the gray dawn glimmered through his window curtains. 
| He then fell into a sleep, only to be haunted by terrible visions. He 
| dreamt, among other things, that he was married to a witch with all the 
hours marked in her visage, who insisted that they should spend their 
| honeymoon in an eight-day clock. To this arrangement he offered so vi- 
| gorous a remonstrance, that he awoke, and saw “the light of com- 
mon day.” He offered a short thanksgiving that there was no witch for 
his wife, with all the hours in her face. Had Henry Snow so soon for- 
| gotten Patty Larkspur ? 

It was nearly ten o’clock when Snow sat down to breakfast. 

‘Does that lady stay here ?’’ asked Snow of Thomas, with a slight 
tremor. 

‘‘T don’t know, Sir; she is now at breakfast in the next room.” 
the waiter departed. 

Snow took refuge from the thoughts of the past night in tea and toast, 
and was proceeding slowly yet surely in a most ample meal, when 
| Thomas entered, and in his hand was the inconstant watch of Miss 
Larkspur. Snow looked at the instrument with a sullen eye, silently 
| awating the consequences. 


“ The lady, Sir,” said Thomas, “ cannot think what has happened to 
her watch; she bids me say that she is in the highest degree ashamed 
| to trouble you, but fearing that—’’ 


And 


It was unnecessary for the man to say more; Snow took the watch, 
set it by his own, and returned it without a word to the waiter. He 
| then proceeded with his breakfast. ‘“‘ Never again will I boast of my 
chronometer,” thought Henry Snow; and, having finished his meal, he 
rose togo out. He met Thomas at the door. 
‘“‘ The lady, Sir, is much obliged to you;-is she too fast still ?”’ 
‘‘ Much too fast,’’ said Henry’Snow, with more bitterness in his ex- 
| pressivn than in ail his life he bad ested. ‘ Tell her, Thomas, 
that I say she is very, very much too fast.”” And, with the air of a man 
who feels satisfied that he has by extraordinary firmness, put an eud to 
’ an annoying @ennexion, Henry Snow took his bat, and, whistling airily, 
walked from the house. 

We know rot how it happened—let fate take the blame of i¢!—but 
Henry Snow wandered to the beach, and there he stood, thinking unut- 
terable thoughts about the sea. Whether his thoughts were of mermaids, 
or muscles, or of both, we know not; but sure we are that be was five 
fathom deep in meditation, when a fellow traveller in the Hastings 
coach leapt upon him with the familiarity of an old acquaintance. 

‘Fie, Bounce, fie!’’ said a Jady: and it was no other than Miss Pat- 
ty Larkspur, who, in the blandest accents, reproved her brown pointer, 
that, dripping from the sea, had jumped upon Henry Snow, who on that 
day wore linen trousers, the whiteness of which successfully rivalled the 
name of the wearer. “I’m afraid he’s rather wet,” said Miss Larkspur, 
with a conquering smile. 

‘A liule,” answered Mr. Snow, feeling the salt water penetrate to 
his skin. 

‘That is noé a nautilus?” said the lady, desirous of a new subject, and 
pointing to a dead star-fish cast upon the beach. 

‘‘] think not, ma’am,” replied Snow. 

‘| have seen a Cupid sailing in one,”’ observed Miss Larkspur. 

‘‘] had rather see him than go passenger with him,” said the bache- 
| Jor, with a passing sternness of countenance. 

“Not fond of. phe sea, sir?”’ asked Miss Larkspur, with a smile, 
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“That, ma’am, quite depends upon the way in which it is adminis- 
tered,” answered Snow, looking ferociously at the brown pointer. 

“Well, you really must forgive poor Bounce,” said the lady; and 
then, as if pardon had been instantly awarded, she pointed to some far- 
off vessels, and asked with new vivacity, and another smile, ‘‘ What are 
those beautiful little ships, no bigger than swans, in the distance? They 
look lovely.” 

“Look! mustn’t trust to the looks of any thing at Hastings,” said 
Snow. 

“La, sir,” cried Miss Larkspur, in momentary astonishment; and 
then her eyes fell upon the region of Snow’s third coat button, and 
her mouth broke into a new smile, and she sighed, rather than said— 
“La, sir!” 

“Great deal of contraband work here. Can’t be sure of anybody: 
here there’s no knowing the smuggler from the fair trader.” And Snow, 
intending to look through Miss Larkspur, bent his eyes upon her; they 
were, however, met and defeated by the large blue orbs of the spinster. 
Snow felt himself vanquished ; never in his life had he been guilty of 
such rudeness to any specimen of the fair sex; and a sense of shame, 
of self-reproach rose within him, a3 Miss Larkspur, with a melancholy 
smile upon her face, turned up the beach. He felt strangely tempted to 
follow and apologize—he positively made one step in pursuit of the 
maiden, when he felt anew the coldness of the sea water through his 


“« The watch, Sir,” said Thomas. ‘The lady wants to—” 

“ Give it me,” cried Snow, and with the manner of a man who feels 
that he is performing an annoying office for the last time, he seemingly 
adjusted Miss Larkspur’s watch by his own, and, with a smile that she 
herself might have envied, returned it to the man, saying, ‘Tell her, a 
little too fast.” Snow retired to his room, and, ere hs slept, wrote a let- 
ter, to be delivered to his friend Whistleton the next day, apologising for 
his unceremonious departure for Hastings. At half-past five in the morn- 
ing Snow was up and arrayed for his journey. The coach drove to the, 
door, Snow mounted the steps, and took his seat. 

‘“* Allright?” said the coachman. 

“ Lady to come,” said the porter, and to the horror of Snow, the browa, 
pointer came gamboling along the passage of the hotel, followed by his, 
ever-smiling mistress, Patty Larkspur. “Mr. Stanmore sent at eleven 
last night to say we might let his place if we could, as he didn’t want to 
go before to-morrow,” said the porter. 

‘* All right!’ repeated the coachman, to the agony of our bachelor. _ , 

‘Bless me!”’ said Miss Larkspur, smiling very energetically through 
her surprise as she stared at Heury Snow. ‘ What! and are you return- 
ing to London? How very singular! Pray, Sir,yby your watch,—your 
excellent watch,—what is the precise hour ?”’ 

“‘ Seven minutes past six,” replied Snow, who, could he have quitted 
the coach unseen by his persecutress, would have sz!adly forfeited his 





trousers, and stopped as if suddenly frozen. ‘Never mind! the chan- 
ces are, we mayn’t meet again,” thought Snow; and thus meanly satis- 
fying himself, he walked along the beach, and wooed the sun. It was 
four o’clock when he returned to his inn. 

‘* Thomas, I dine out to-day, at my friend Whistleton’s—but as I had 
no sleep last night, I shall be home for bed by nine.”’ 

Thus spoke our bachelor, and having equipped himself for dinner, he 
betook nimself to the house of his friend, where his pattern propriety, 
his urbanity, his tempered conviviality, made him a special favorite.— 
Mrs. Whistleton had, for ten years at least, given it as her fixed opinion 
that there was but one Henry Snow in the universe. There was not, 
there never had been, there never could be, so correct a gentleman.— 
Such was the enviable reputation of our bachelor up to the hour of seven 
in the evening, when, so malignant was fortune, Henry Snow was made 
to descend from his pedestal, and to range himself with, we fear, that 
numerous class of people, strongly suspected to be no better than they 
should be. The clock had struck seven, and Snow was glowing with 
the first bottle of wine, when a servant entered, and whispered our 
bachelor, 

«A man wants me !” said Snow—*‘ what man?” 

“Tha: is, sir, not aman, but—” 

“« But what ?”” asked Snow with a perplexed look. 

“‘T was told to whisper to you,” said the servant, “‘ but since—” 

“Whisper! Pooh! Speak out,” said Snow. 

“‘ Then, Sir,” said the footman, “ it’s a lady !” 

“A lady!” exclaimed Snow, and he blushed with a prophetic sense of 
his danger. 

“Hem!” cried Mr. Whistleton ; and after a low chuckle and a stead- 
fast look at Snow, he said, ‘“* John, show the lacy in.” 

“No, no,”’ said Snow; and then he resolutely added, “if you please, 
shew her in.” John quitted the room, and our bachelor was proceeding 
to inform his host of his suspicions respecting the visitor, when the ser- 
vant returned. 

“The lady, Sir, won’t come in; she’s in a hired chaise, Sir, taken by 
the hour, Sir—but as the man disputes the time, and, as she says, she 
knows she can depend upon your watch, will you tell her if she’s too slow or 
two fast?’ Saying which, John put Patty Larkspur’s well-known time- 
piece in the palsied hand of our astonished bachelor. 

“* Too fast,—much too fast,” said Snow, and he returned the corrected 
watch. The servant having left the room, Snow, amidst the smothered 
laughter of Whistleton and half-a-dozen bosom friends, began to narrate 
the history of his first meeting with Miss Larkspur, of his boasting inan 
evil moment of the unerring qualities of his own watch, and of the events 
of the preceding night. 

**] couldn’t have thought it of you,’’ cried Whistleton, purple in the 
face with laughter. Another elderly gentleman chirped and erowed at 
“‘ Harry being found out at last.”’ A third tried to look solemn, and ad- 
vised Snow “to be more careful in such matters for the future ;”’. whilst 
‘one and all were stout in their belief that ‘‘ the Jady wouldn't have come 
there for nothing,—there must be something in it.” 


In his walk from Whistleton’s house to his tavern, Smow had formed 
his resolution,—he would, the very next morning, retreat from Hastings. 
Finding the enemy too strong for him, he was determined to go off with- 
out beat of drum. 
the waiter. 

‘« Six o'clock, Sir,” said Thomas. 

“« What places, Thomas?” demanded Snow. 

“« Only two inside,” answered Thomas. 

« J’) take them both,” said Snow. 

“« Both !”’ cried Thomas. 


“‘Both,” replied Snow with vehemence; and thus depriving Patty 
Larkspur of a seat in the same vehicle with himself, he felt secure of fu- 
“ A glass of wine and water, and then I'll go to bed,” said 
Thomas returned with the beverage, and 
ingered. “ What 


’ ture quiet. 
Snow, witha lightened heart. 
having placed it on the table, with a smirk at his 
now ?”’ asked Snow. 


, 


ees 








‘* Thomas, which is the first coach?’’ asked Snow of 


luggage. 

“ How very singular,” exclaimed Miss Larkspur, looking and smiling 
at her watch, “ my time toa second !” 

Now we must inform the reader that such unanimity between the 
watches was the more astonishing from an event of the past night; our 
bachelor having, doubtless with the best intentions, put Patty Larkspur’s 
watch at least fifty minutes behind his own. 

« Well, it is strange,” repeated Patty Larkspur. “I always thought 
my watch was an excellent one, if properly regulated; it never went so 
well: but then,” and, oh! the smile discharged at our hero, “ but then, it 
was never in such punctual company !”’ 

“Your departure is somewhat sudden, Ma’am?” asked Snow, after 
half-an-hour’s pause. 

“Very!” replied Patty Larkspur; “I had thought to be happy at Has 
tings for a month, bot a letter followed me here, and a family affair of 
some delicacy has imperatively called me to London.” 

“ Do you stay long in town, Ma’am ?”’ asked our bachelor. 

“Very uncertain,” answered our spinster; and the answer destroyed 
the hopes of Snow, who had secretly determined on returning to Hast- 
ings in a couple of days, if assured of Miss Larkspur’s detention in the 
Metropolis. The time passed, and at the appointed hour, the coack 
arrived in J.ondon. 

«« What’s o'clock, Sir?” asked Patty Larkspur, with an ill-suppressed 
sigh. 

¥ Permit me, Madam ;”’ and Snow, resolving to be polite for the last 
time, corrected Miss Larkspur’s watch by his own, and returning it to 
her, vanished like a flash of light. 

“ Thank you, Sir,” said Miss Larkspur; but there was no one to re- 
ceive her gratitude; our bachelor running at the time towards his lodging, 
the which he purposely arrived at through many winding passages. He 
had upon the road desired the guard to keep his luggage at the office 
until sent for. 

Henry Snow had been a week from Hastings, and sitting one morning 
at his breakfast, his thoughts wandered to Patty Larkspur, ‘What a 
woman!’ he mentally exclaimed; “well, thank my stars! it was a nar- 
row escape; but I ami at last well rid of ber.” 


« T beg your pardon, Sir, said our bachelor’s landlady, ‘‘ but I forgot to 
‘give you this little parcel; it came after you were in bed last night.”— 
‘Saying which, she placed a small packet in the hand of Snow, and quit- 
‘ted the apartment. Snow paused ere he broke the seal; it was black ; 
he expected two or three legacies, and was, therefore, greatly shocked at 
the funeral color of the wax. As he sat, holding the uncpened packet, 
the friends whom he had for the last five years expected to die, passed 
one by one before him. Was it his dear aunt Bridget, or that best of 
uncles, Jeremiah? Having nerved himself for the worst, Snow, with 





drew forth a letter; something still remained: he pursued his task, and 
who shall tell his feelings, who shall paint his face, when Henry Snow laid 
his thumb and finger upon Patty Larkspur’s watch! Had the womangiven 
ittohim? Was shea witch, and had she by her “so potent art,” shut up 
some devil in the works to worry and destroy him? But there wasa letter! 
With desperate hand he broke the seal, and, as if staring ata sheeted ghost, 
he looked at the contents; they were as follows— 


4. your fellow-creatures, will, I am sure, forgive the seeming liberty. I 
can never forget, Ican never repay, your kind attentions. Deprived of 
the benefit of communion with you, my watch has been three times 
down. I cannot tell the hour; I wake and think it must be broad day- 
light, and I hear the watchman cry ‘ past two.’ 
thousand times beer told—that the watch was an excellent wateh. In 
the vanity of my heart, I have thought so; but you Sir, nave proved how 
little it is worth, how meanly I ought to value it, if deprived of your 
guidance,—if wanting your regulation. I fear the watch is now become 
wholly useless; however, if you will deign to accept it,—if, for a short 
month or 6e, yeu will condescend to wear it, to correct it by your own 








cs 


reverent fingers, broke the seal, and casting away three or four envelepes,. 


“My Dear Srr,—I know you will pardon the step I have taken.—. 
Yes, that considerate delicacy you possess for the wants and wishes of - 


I have been teld—a - 
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chronometer,—to check its haste, and to urge its speed, as its wants 
may require, the watch may yet—by the very force of sympathy—re- 
cover its wented fidelity, and again faithfully mark the time to her, 
who feels that to her, time is becoming every day more irksome. I 
am, dear Sir, truly yours, Martua Larkspur.” 


“P,§, If, ina month, I should not send for the watch, may I ask 
you stil) to wear it, as the legacy of one who has done with time, and 
begun—but my pen falters !”” 

The first determination of Snow was to send back the watch, and to 
leave bis country under a false name. That he should ever have been 
the foo] to vaunt the virtues of his own watch,—to attempt to correct 
the wanderings of « spinster’s! And now, to be asked to wear the fiend 
in his pocket! No; be would instantly return it to Miss Larkspur, and 
with it a letter that should,—but where to find her? she had given no 
address, and no intelligence could Snow obtain from his landlady, 
whereby he might discover the melancholy owner. And then the black 
seal! Poor woman! she had doubtless suffered some domestic afflic- 
tien: yes, that was made tvo plain by the postscript. She was evident- 
dy a woman of education; and—for the watch was surrounded by bril- 
liants—of some property. These thoughts passed rapidly through the 

erplexed brain of our.bachelor, who, in his forty-third year, was seri- 
ously perplexed for th® first time. At length, he ceased to think, re- 
signing the matter to the hands of destiny. 
enry Snow was constant in his attendance at the Institution. 
it was about three weeks after the receipt of Miss Larkspur’s letier, 
that, having listened attentively to a lecture on chemistry, he was about 
to leave the theatre, considerably edified on the subject of acids, when 
a@ tall young man who had sat beside him during the discourse, request- 
ed the favor of his ear at a neighboring tavern. The stranger was not 
a man to be refused, for he had very large moustachios, with beard 
and hair disposed after Eustlake’s best bandit ; he was, moreover, dres- 
ged in a half-military style, which left it a matter of doubt, with waiters 
at least, whether he was a lieutenant-colonel or a major. ‘I believe, 
Sir,” said the hairy young gentleman to Snow, “I believe, Sir, you have 
a watch in your pocket?”” Now, the stranger and our bachelor were 
lone in a1oom, and Snow, in his ignorance, thought it possible that a 
ickpocket might wear moustachios, and therefure he merely stepped 
Packt and returned an anxious look at the question. “ Your name, Sir?” 
#aid the stranger. 

“* Snow, Sir, Henry Snow,” said our bachelor, getting near the bell. 

“7 have seen the watch, sir; and now, sir, upon your honor, is it not 
the property of a lady ?” thundered forth the stranger. 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Snow; ‘“‘and if you can tell me where the lady 
is to be found” and saying no more, Snow took Patty Larkspur’s 

@ watch from bis waistcoat pocket; when the stranger approached him, 
and bending towards the chronometer, and, afier surveying it through en 
eye-glass, he rose to his full height, and thus addressed our hero,—*“ Sir, 
you are a villain!” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed Snew, and he wanted breath for another syllable. 

“ My cousin, sir, my cousin! You ate aware, sir,” and the stranger 
twisted his moustache round his forefinger, “‘that some things can only 
be washed out with blood! You will net deny, sir, that you know alady 
mamed Larkspur?” 

“€T met her, sir, at 

“Met her!” vociferated the young gentleman; “ what! a woman is 
eo be robbed of ——” 

** Robbed, sir!’ cried Snow; ‘mind what you are about,—this watch 
I can prove was ¢! 

“ I spoke not of the watch, sir, but of my cousin’s heart. Poor dear 
girl! but chance has discovered to me her betrayer,—she, patient Saint, 
would have died with the secret,—as she will die: but not, [ thank 
heavon!’’—and he flung up his right arm—“ but not alone!” 

“Is Miss Larkspur ill?” asked Snow, not knowing what to say. 

The stranger smiled bitterly upon Snew, and, almost bursting into 
toars, exclaimed, shaking his head, “ That you could see the ruin you 
+uwve made! But you shall hear from me sir, to-morrow, sir.’ And 
with this threat, Patty Larkspur’s cousin left the tavern; and Henry 
Snow returned to his uncomfortable home, though not before he had pro- 
-mised a handsome reward tothe waiter if he could discover for him the 
abode of the lady, which intelligence the man was enabled soon after to 

«communicate, having been informed of it, though with strict injunctions 
-to be secret, by the cousin himself. 

At nine o’clock the next morning, Henry Snow stood at the door of 
Miss Larkspur. “Could he see her?” for he was resolved to return the 
watch into her own hands. ‘Could he see Miss Larkspur 2” 
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The servant shook ber head, and laconically replied, “Sir, she’s dy- . 


ing.” Snow started when the servant considerately added, “ but if 
you'll give your name"—Snow complied with the suggestion, and having 
waited seme minutes, was requested to walk “ very softly” up stairs.— 
He entered the room, and caw Miss Larkspur, very pale indeed, seated 
in an easy chair. 

“I am sorry, madam,” said Henry Snow, 


dady, and a shower of tears. 
“fem afiaid, sit, I have been very troublesome to you 1” said Patty 


Larkapur. 
‘ Not at all, ma’am," replied Snow, softened by the appearance of the - 

spinster into a benevolent falsehved; “ pot at all, ai ? ‘ 

upon you is to” . my purpose in calling 


~~ deo 





OTe , and he was proceeding into” 
Ais grief, when he was interrupted by “ a short, shrill shriek” con the . 


“Your cousin, ma'am,” proclaimed the servant, with a look of 
horrer. 

“That rash boy! If he sees you here, Mr. Snow,—for the sake of 
your precious life,—I care not for myself,—but hide! hide!” 

‘* Hide, ma’am,” exclaimed our old bachelor, quite bewildered at the 
proposal. 

“If not,” said Miss Larkspur, and she spoke with a deep, solema 
voice; “If not—I know his temper—there’ll be murder.” ~ 

“‘ He’s coming up stairs, ma’am,”’ cried the girl. 

“Hide! hide! for the love of mercy—to save blood—hide! hide!"— 
And Patty Larkspur—what cannot woman do for him she loves 7—mov- 
ed by her fears for the life of Snow, rose above sickness, and vigorously 
seconded by her maid, almost ere our bachelor was aware of it, twirled 
him into an empty closet, and buttoned the door; at the same instant, 
the “armed heels’ of Patty’s cousin were heard by Snow upon the 
stairs, and in another instant his terrible voice sounded in the apart 
ment. 

“William,” said Miss Larkspur, weakly; she had again fallen into 
the chair; quite exhausted by her late exertion. 

‘Gracious powers! Patty, you are worse; yes, it is in vain‘%o cheat 
you with hope; poor blighted flower, you are dying.” 

‘*«T know it,”’ said Patty Larkspur, “and am content to die.” 

“0, villain! villain!” cried cousin William, and he strode up and 
down the room; “but by this time he has my message, and in an hour 
hence 2 

“What mean you, William?”’ said Patty; ‘“ why do you frown so— 
why roll your eyes—what horrible thoughts possess you 7” 

“‘T have found him,” cried William, in a sepulchral note. 

“ Him!” said Patty Larkspur. 

“‘Snow !” and William roared out the name, to the terror of its owner 
in the closet. 

“* Well!”’ cried Patty, trembling at the word. 

‘¢ He dies,” said William, in thorough bass. 

‘No, no, no, William! if it be my last effort—upon my knees I ask it 
—he is innocent—’tis I who “1 

“Innocent! What, have I not seen you waste, day by day, since that 
accursed day you went to Hastings ?—do I not know that (there is none 
but Susan here, and she is faithful)—that he took two places back to 
London—that you are no longer the same blithe, happy being that”— 
and here cousin William became very impressive,—‘ and will not the 
ancestors of our house pursue me if I suffer——what is that?” And 
cousia William glared at Patty Larkspur’s watch laid by Suow upon the 
table. 

* The watch, Sir, the watch !”’ said Susan. 
“ And has he had the meanness—has he further insulted you by seud- 











in 

‘No, Sir, he didn’t send it,” said Susan, 

“Not send! Why, then—he—ha!—that closet door !—what moves 
it?’ The closet was small, and the door shutting close upon Snow,and 
Snow, with the threats of cousin William, beginning to tremble, ,pro- 
claimed the culprit in his hiding-place. 

* Wilham !’ shrieked Patty Larkspur, and fell upon her knees, when 
the closet-bution being turned by the indignant thumb and finger of the 
young gentleman, Henry Snow stood in all his dark iniquity reveuled. 

Cousin William, after a great effort, said, with apparent composure, 
“Very well, Sir; follow me,” and quitted the house, Patty Larkspur, 
however, preventing Snow from obeying the orders of her murdergus 
cousin. 

Snow was much affected by the devotion shewn to him by Patty 
Larkspur; like Benedick, he had “never thought to marry ;” but we 
will not hold the reader by a long narration of the causes which pre- 
vaiied upon our old bachelor: ere two hours had elapsed from the 
exit of the fiery William, Henry Snow had made a formal offer of his 
hand to Patty Larkspur, who consented to accept it, with this condi- 
tion, if her life were pared. 

About a twelvernonth after their marriage—for the life of Patty was 
spared—Mrs. Snow fell into a serious fit of illness. We know little of 
the domestic felicity of the pair up to that period; we only know that 
the husband would look at his wife’s face, glance at her watch, and say, 
with a sigh—* Too slow, much too slow.” For the watch itself, great 
deception—as Mrs. Snow averred—had been practised upon her: that 
which she had bought for pure gold, was only metal gilt; and the bril- 
liants were, to her confusion, discovered to be oniy tolerable crystals, 
Cousin William having, as Mrs. Snow lamented, lost his patrimony at 
hazard, condescended to slave, and, Mr. Snow having advanced the mo- 
ney, to re-enter life as a linen-draper. 

Mr. Snow died at sixty, having survived his wife about nine months. 
He had a favorite nephew, to whom he left the bulk of his property, en- 
hanced, as he said, by this golden advice,—‘‘ George, my dear George, if 
you live to be an old bachelor, never—never attempt to regulate the watch 
wf a middie-aged spinster.” 

PE 


Gao Impromptu.—An actor in Bal:imore, some years ago, having to 
play the Duke in Othello, and not being au fait in his part, found himself 
at fault when he came to this passage, ** Take up this mangled mayer at 
the best,” and not wishing to call forth the goose from the audience, 
spoke ic in this wise, “ Take up the star-spangied banner and bear it to 
the West:” which drew down a burst of applause inscanter.—N, O, 
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CLARA AT VISEGRAD. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


Of the imperial palace of Visegrad, where kings once feasted, 
and monks once prayed ; where the voice of woman erewhile min- 

led with the blast of the bugle, summoning the brave and the 
figh.born to the lists of chivalry ; and the scream of the eagle, as 
it planed over the lofty battlements, and made shrill discord with 
the lute and the song that were breathed out in the bower-cham- 
ber ; nothiag now remains save a spacious and almost shapeless | 
ruin. Time, and the still more ruthless ravages qf human violence, 
have prostrated the stately halls and lofty towers of the far-famed | 
fortress-palace; and where the armour glinted, and feathers waved, 
as the noble and the beautiful swept through its long galleries and | 
gilded chambers, the bat and the owl now take up their abode, | 





unmolested and unforbidden ; while the gray lizard and the greund- | 
Jark make their dweilings among the masses of stone, on one of 
which the curious stranger may still trace the imperfect vestiges | 
of costly sculpture, new crumbling into dust like that of the hand | 
that wrought them. 

At the foot of the height on which the fortress.palace stands, and | 
immediately on the lip of the rapid Danube, which at this particu: | 
lar spot is wide and grand, and lake-like in its character, stands 
a tall tower, which in the eleventh century. was the prison of 
King Salomon, who was invited to Visegrad by his cousin Ladis. | 
laus I., in whose favor he had abdicated, but whom he sought sur- | 
reptitiosly to dethrone, and whe, having been informed of the trea- 
chery, veiling his just indignation under an appearance of anxious | 
courtesy, first induced his vacillating kinsman to visit him, and fi- 
nally imprisoned him in the tower on the river bank, which was 
at that period united to the main building by a covered way ; and | 
which even now, after the lapse of seven hundred years, is fami- 
liarly called by his name. ‘ 

Suffered, rather than welcomed by his Hungarian subjects, upon | 


extinction of the Arpadian dynasty that pontiff declared the king- 


| ther’s neck : “It is impossible ! 


| compelled to pay so dear a price. 


tranquil possession of his crown to the exhausted condition of the 


country, and the utter incapacity of the people to offer any effec. 
tual resistance to the Papal will. « 

The advent of the Italian monarch sufficed to terminate for a 
time theevils of war and bloodshed; but the discovery was soon 
made that the unhappy Magyars had only exchanged one misery for 
another ; for to these succeeded immorality, and libertinage of the 
most unblushing description, from which the very palace of the 
monarch was far from being exempt, although the immediate 
circle of the Queen, Elizabeth, was believed to be uncentaminated 
by the vicious atmosphere about it. 

One of the latest struggles for supremacy in which Charles Rebert 
had been engaged previously to the date of our story, had been 
against Count Matthias Csakiof Trenschin, when he rose in arms 
against the new monarch, in order to maintain his threatened rights 
as Palatine of Transylvania. In this attempt he was ably and 
bravely seconded by his Vice-Palatine, Felician Zach, a man 
of high courage, noble blood, and haughty impetuosity ; whose sense 
of honor and of injury were so extreme that even the impulse of 
a warm and generous heart did not suffice in any case of person- 
al wrong to restrain a spirit of indomitable revenge, which neither 
danger nor necessity could restrain. 

Zach had been early left a widower with three fair infants: a 
son still too young to feel all the loss which he had experienced, 


and two swect girls in whom their dead parent’s beauty promised | 


to be renewed. He was not fated, however, to preserve all these, 
for the little Zeba pinedand sickened when she missed the light of 
her mother’s eye and the sunshine of her mother’s smile, and was 
soon laid beside her. 


After the death of Count Trenschin, the King pardoned the Vice. 
Palatine, of whose extraordinary courage and gallantry he was 
well aware ; and having rng bound him never again to appear in 
the field in arms against him, 
attach him if possible to his person ; adopted his young son as 
one of his standard. bearers, and gave to Folician himself free access 
to the palace of Visegrad. 


The hereditary fortress of Zach was situated a short distance 
lower on the opposite bank of the river, and crested a steep height 
which dominated the valley and the glorious river at its foot; and 
thither, after his reconciliation with the monarch, and the departure 
of his son, he retired with his remaining daughter Clara, whose 
uty was so extraordinary, that her father, conscious of the 
-morals prevailing at the time among the magnates and 
and jealous lest a whispering of libertinage should pene- 

innocent and guileless ears, forbade all access to her, eave 
wn permission and in his own presence ; and committed 
areof a stately matron, the widow of his Jate seneschal. 
s dwelt, lovely and beloved, the joy of her father’s heart, 
ht of hishome. Her ringing laughter made merry mu- 


Encestral balls; and ber light and “_ step was to 








e loaded him with favors, in order to 





him more graceful than anght else on earth. Sixteen summers had 
Clara sported like a young gazelle beneath the sunshine, without 
pain in the present or care for the future ; when on one occasion her 
father, on his return from the palace, received her fond greetings for 
the first time with a moody brow. 

“* Alas ! what ails you ?” asked the maiden anxiously, as she flung 
her white arms around his neck, and buried her face in his bosom 
“* You are ill—I am sure you are; for you have no smile to-day for 
your poor Clara.” 

“T am sick at heart, my child :’ was the reply of Zach: “I 
would that you were either less dear or less beautiful, my fair girl, 
for then I should bear our separation with more calmness, 

“* Separation !” echoed the maiden, starting suddenly from her fa- 
Are we not everything to each oth- 
er? We cannot part.” 

“* Listen, Clara ;” said Zach : “‘ and you will understand that we 
have no alternative. As I reached Visegrad this morning, I was 
summoned to the apartments of the Queen. When I entered her 
presence, Elizabeth was alone with two of her ladies, and she greet- 
ed me with a kindness for which I little dream at I should be 
* Baron,’ she sail, as she mo 


, tioned me to approach the tapestry-frame, ‘I have just learned that 


you have a fair daughter. Why did you never tell mc this? I have 


_ always hitherto believed that the graceful boy whom his Highness, 
| my husband, received into hisservice many months ago, was the 
, only child of your dead wife ; and now I ascertain that there is aleo 


a sweet girl, who must surely, in her orphaned state, require more 
gentle nurture than you, a soldier and a veteran, can give her. Place 
her near me,and I will supply to her the mother whom she has 
lost’.”” : 

“ Did the Queen indeed say this ?” asked the astonished girl. 

‘“* She did, my child ; and how think you that I replied ?” 

“With eager thanks, my father; did you not? I should myseif 


: _ have done so: for it must be se sweet to feel a mother’s love !” 
whom he had been forced by Pope Boniface VIII., when on the | 


“ Clara!” said Zach sorrowfully ; “‘you shall hear how I answered; 


r | and would te heaven that my answer had availed!” 
dom to be a Romish fief, Charles Robert was indebted for the | 


“ Madam ;” saidI, as I bent my knee before her; “I beseéeh 
you not to deprive me of my last hold on happiness. Deeply do F 


| thank your highness for the honor that you would do my simple 


Clara, but she is all unfit for a courtly circle. The child of a 
widuwed father, she knows nothing of life save what she has 
learned from the love of those around her. My fair Zeba war 
taken from me by death; my boy is absent on his duty ; and I 
have but her to make the joy of my gray hairs. I do then en- 
treat you, Madam, leave her to be still the light of my solitude.” 

‘*And what said Elizabeth,” asked the maiden anxiously. 

“She became cold and haughty, and told me that she would no 
longer delay my dutiful attendance on the King.” 

“ Are there not many of the daughters of our nobles in the suite 
of the Queen ?” once more inquired Clara. 

“* Many; nor can it be denied that she is a kind mistress ;” re- 
plied Zach; “ and that her careful nurture has in every instance 
added gracefulness to beauty ; and yet—” 

** Yet what, dear father ?” 

“ The old man was silent fora moment. Could he sully the 
young purity of his child’s heart by hinting to her a knowledge of 
the dangers to which she would be exposed at the court of Charles 
Rubert ? He felt that he could not ; and he therefore terminated 


the pause by folding her to his bosom, and murmuring in her ear: - 


“ And yet I cannot bear to part from you, my child.” 

In an instant the eager light left the eye of the maiden ; and 
she fondly returned his embrace, as she whispered : “ True, trae ; 
I had forgotten that the project of Elizabeth would have involved 
our parting ;—and we cannot, will not part, dear father.” 


For a few weeks the Queen forbade all recurrence to the sulk 
ject of the young beauty ; but her haughty spirit could ill breok 
that any subject, whatever might be his rank, should reject a favor 
at her hands ; and after a time she resolved that, be the motive of 
Zach for refusing to entrust his daughter to her guardianship what 
it might, she would not be thwarted in her purpose. She according- 
ly accustomed the old Magnate to talk to her of Clara; of her 
innocence, ber artlessness, and her beauty ; and gradually threw 
off the reserve which he had previously maintained, and painted so 
glowingly the personal and moral perfections of the maiden, that 
the Queen, finding that the few who had been admitted to the for- 
tress of Zach corroborated the praises of the fond father, became 
reaily anxious in her turn to look on the fair being whom each 
described as something scarcely mortal in its loveliness ; and thas 
impelled, she at length demanded of the proud parent how he 
would hereafter be able to excuse himself for refusing to so beav- 
tiful a child the opportunity of that mental and social cultare 
which only a court could give. 

“ Bethink you, Baron;” she said impressively: ‘* Your 
daughter, pure avd fair as you describe her, will have the right to 
mate herself with the highest and»noblest in the land; but these 
are not the days of kn ght-errantry; and so long as it shall please 
you to play the dragon of an enchanted ¢astle, no suitor will be 
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likely to disturb the solitude of your imprisoned beauty. Sup. 
posing, however, that this truth should not touch you, but that you 
should still hug yourself in your parental selfishness, and tell 
us that you would rather keep the maiden near you to be the sol- 
ace of your old age ; how can you repay to her, when her vigil of 
affection shall have terminated beside your grave, for the soulless, 
mindless and unloved monotony which she must thenceforth lead ? 
I speak to you as one who honors you, and would fain serve your 
child ; and I talk to youon this subject, moreover for the last 
time.” 

“‘ Madam,” replied Zach, as on bent knee he raised the hand which 
Elizabeth kindly extended towards him to his quivering lips; ‘* I am 
rebuked; for I fear that too much of the leaven of self-love has in- 
deed entered into my opposition to your gracious will. You have 
promised to be a mother to my child—my pure and loving child— 
and I hail the pledge with joyful gratitude, for she will indeed re- 
quire a mother’s care when—”’ 

The old man paused. Anxious affection had hurried him on to 
the verge of a precipice which might have been his ruin ; and he 
hesitated on the brink, unable either to advance or to recede. 

A dark easy I upon the brow of Elizabeth, as she exclaim- 
ed impetuously, hile Clara Zach is under the care of the Queen 
of Hungary, you can scarcely fear that scathe should come to her.” 

“ThatI do not so, Madam;” replied the old Magnate, at once 
relieved from his self-creatéd difficulty by the hasty pride of Eliza- 
beth ; “ is sufficiently demonstrated by the perfect trust with which 
I confide my innocent and loving child to the protection of your 
highness. There can be no pollution in the atmosphere breathed 
by the consort of Charles Robert.” 

“‘T thank you for your trust, my Lord of Zach ;” said the Queen, 
at once conciliated by the unaffected earnestness of the Magnate ; 
‘“‘Nor am I blind to the fact thatathere are about every court some 
few base spirits whom it is well to shun. 
the insect feast upon the fruit which has become rotten from over- 
ripeness, we are not therefore to shun that which is wholesome in 
its maturity.” 

“Once more I am rebuked, Madam ;” murmured Zach: “ but 
your Highness will forgive me if I am over anxious for the happiness 
and honor of my poor orphan.” 

‘Call her so no longer ;” said Elizabeth, with one of those 
suniles which from a sovereign to a subject aie like sunshine to the 
expanding blossoms ; “ Henceforward she shall be my care. And 
now, hasten homeward to your sweet Clara, and tell her that she is 
bidden to Visegrad at once by a mother and a queen.” 

She was obeyed ; and it would be difficult to define the precise 
feeling with which the veteran Baron was possessed, as the sturdy 
rowers impelled his litle bark across the impetuous current of the 
river. The reproachful in@ignation of Elizabeth had done much to 
quiet his worst fears; andas he remembered the grace and ele- 
gance of the high-born maidens by whom she was surrounded, his 
heart swelled with pride at the conviction that in loveliness his own 
fair Clara far outvied them all; while the conviction grew upon 
him that he had indeed no right to deprive her of the privileges 
which the friendship of her Queen tendered to her acceptance. 

Still the pang of parting would be most bitter ; for although he 
should be near her, and could look upon her frequently, their inter- 
course would, necessarily, no longer be what it had been; she must 
submit his affection to the thousand etiquettes and trammels of a 
court life; and she would have other ties and other interests 
than those amid which she had grown up from childhood. It was 
asad and depressing thought; and it sufficed to banish from the re- 
flections of the fond father all more dark forebodings. No dishonor 
had ever yet come near any one of the fair creatures by whom 
Elizabeth so loved to surrounded herself; and it was scarcely to ba 
expected that he should continue to apprehend that such might 
be the fate of her, than whom the angels whom she so much resem. 
bled, could not be purer. 


“Clara !” he said, as she welcomed him on his return from the 
fortress-palace ; “Elizabeth has again asked youof me,and I have 
consented that for your own sweet sake, I will confide you to her 
care. Mine isa widowed and a dreary home; and pomp and pa. 
geant will soon replace for you the sadness and the solitude amid 
which you have so long lived. YetI no not fearbut that sometimes, 
Clara, you will dwell with affection, and perhaps with regret, upon 
the fond father and the fortress home which you have hitherto made 
your world.” 

I desire none wider or dearer ;” murmured the maiden amid her 
teara. 

“« Bless you, my child, for the asssurance!” said Zach ; “but we 
have no alternative. There were reasons, Clara, anxious ones, which 
made me desire for you a humbler, and perchance a safer fate : but 
we cannot contend with destiny ; and Elizabeth has pledged herself 
to be a parent to my motherless child,” 

For a few moments the father and the daughter wept in each 
other’s arms, but their tears were not all bitter. Despite their affec- 
tion and their grief bright visions floated across the minds of both ; 
and ere long they became suffielently calm to arrange their mutual 
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But because we see | 








plans, and to speculate upon the future: nor could the veteran, as he 
sat with the hand of the fair girl clasped in his own, and his eyes 
fixed upon her beautiful and expressive face, refrain at times from 
dreaming dreams of ambition at which his more sober reason after- 
wards made him smile ; while Clara herself, the boundary of whose 
wanderings and associations had hitherte been the lordly river 
that laved the base of her hill-seated home, felt like one suddenly 
stricken by the wand of an enchanter, who was about to inhabit a 
new world where all was bright and wonderful. 

At length the parent and child were parted. Elizabeth received 
in her arms the beautiful girl who was confided to her guardianship ; 
and when Zach returned to his deserted home he felt that the light 
had departed from it forever ! 

Accustomed as she was to fair faces and graceful forms, the Queen 
was nevertheless betrayed into astonishment when she first looked 
upon the extreme loveliness of Clara. Her deep blue eyes were 
full of light and feeling; her long auburn tresses, as they caught 
the sunbeams, fell far below her waist like a shower of golden 
threads ; and there was a pure and child-like simplicity about her 
beauty that assimilated weil with her slight and elastic figure, her 
joyous laughter, and her bounding step. You would have thought 
to look on her that the characters of sin and shame might have been 
more fitly written upon the leaf of a field-lilly. 

No marvel that the daughter of Felician Zach won her way at 
once to the hearts of all by whom she was surrounded. No one 
sorted the worsteds for Elizabeth’s tapestry work like the blue-eyed 
fairy whose graceful mirth made an atmosphere of joy around her ; 
while even her young companions forgut to be envious of the Queen's 
new favorite, as ghey confessed the spell of her loving simplicity. 

Clara had been but three short months an inmate of the fortress- 
palace, and had never wandered beyond the apartments of her royal 
mistress, when in honor of the advent of King John of Bohemia, King 
Stephen of Bosnia, and Casimir King of Poland, the Queen’s brother, 
Charles*Robert held a tournament at Visegrad, to which he invited 
all that was great and noble in the nation. ‘Lhe invitation was too 
welcome to be disregarded ; and soon it was discovered that the three 
hundred and fifty guest chambers being occupied by the Monarchs in 
whose honor the joust was to be celebrated, the champions, whatever 
their degree, must encamp along the bank of the river at the base of 
the citadel. 

,J'his necessity, far from diminishing the enjoyment of the knights 
and nobles collected together by so regal a festivity, added another 
feature of attraction to the scene ; and from sunrise to sunset the de- 
lighted maidens of the Queen were stationed at the friendly case- 
ments, whence they could look down upon the snuwy tents and the 
gallant stir about them; giving mutual information of the identity 
of each champion, as some one among them recognised the flutter of 
a familiar banner. But the most delighted of the whole beauteous 
band was the daughter of Felician ; she, who had never hitherto be- 
held any military pageant more showy than the sallying forth of a 
party of her father’s retainers, was never weary of watching the move- 
ments of the mass of glinting armor and waving plumes spread out 
beneath her; or of listening to the blast of the trumpet, and the neigh- 
ing of the impatient war-horse. 

Among the most honored of the guests was John of Hommonai, 
the son of the Palatine, who had during a sharp conflict saved the 
life of Charles Robert by turning aside the weapon of the Servian 
General Milotin Urozz, when it was about to strike him down; and 
had also during the revolt of the Germans in Transylvania brought 
up the Cumanian brigades most gallantly to the assistance of the 
Voivode. To this brave youth, and his lordly fatber the Palatine, 
were assigned chambers in the palace, although their followers were 
compelled to form a portion of he encampment; and warm and 
heartrelt were the greetings which they received from the monarch 
on their arrival. 

They had brought with them a gorgeous company of knights and 
nobles, whose jewelled armor and horse. gear, lofty bearing, and chiv- 
alric lineage, made them indeed worthy to exhibit feats of arms be- . 
fore a company of kings; and when Charles Robert welcomed them 
to his court and to his presence, his spirit swelled within him, for he 
felt that Europe could not produce a more gallant assembly. 


It was a proud conviction ; and as he wrung the hand of John of 
Hommonai, and thanked him for the grace which he had done to the 
bidding of his Sovereign, he could not but confess to his own heart 
that even had the young noble come alone and unattended to the 
tourney, he would still have been its brightest ornament; fér amid 
all that lordly crowd there was not one whose bearing, be it lofty as 
it might, did not fade into insignificance beside the son of the Pala- 
tine. ‘ 

Strong and stately as a young oak self-planted in a geni 
open to the sunshine and breeze of heaven; bold as an ea 
fearlessly amid the driving storm-clouds; yet beautiful a 
the dawn, which each feels is about to be succeeded by a 
and glory—such was John of Hommonai. Above a cos 
studded with gems, he wore a panther-skin slung careles 
shoulders, and clasped upon his breast by a clasp of gol 
claws of the beast, curiously tipped with the samme p' 
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His head was bare, for he had withdrawn his kalpak with its heron | 
plume as he entered the presence of the monarch; and his long black 
hair fell in rich curls upon his shoulders, His large black eyes flash- 
ed with gratified delight as he received the welcome which he had | 
so nobly earned ; and when at length he retired to superintend the | 
accommodation of his followeis, every lip was loud in his praise. 

The lists were formed ; the vanhers of the different champions 
heaved lazily in the summer wind. The four monarchs had taken 
their places beneath a superb canopy of crimson velvet, deeply frin- | 
ged with gold, and the wide casement of the Queen’s principal 
apartment, which opened upon the arena, being flung back, discov- 
ered Elizabeth and her ladies, all gorgeously attired, with two pages 
kneeling upon a cushion at her feet, holding upon a salver of bur. | 
nished silver the gifts which had been prepared by herself and he. 
attendants fur the victor ofthe day. ‘These consisted of a bridle em. 
broidered with colored silks and gold, a banner of rich velvet fringed | 
with seed pearl, and a pair of delicate gauntlets, whereon were 
wrought the initials of the sovereigns. The prize given by the 
monarch was a sword of Damascene steel, of which the hilt was 
encrusted with jewels; but, costly as it was, each yonng knight, as | 
he glanced towards the galaxy of beauty amid which Elizabeth sat 
enthroned, rather coveted the fairy favors which had been wrought | 
by such peerless fingers, than the magnificent weapon of Charles | 
Robert. 

More than one joust had terminated ; more than one knight of 
name and rank had been unhorsed, and carried from the lists ; and | 
still the count Martin Berendi remained master of the field. He was | 
agellant warrior of middle age; and to him the lance was but | 
a feather-weight, and the chances of the tourney a pleasant pastime. 
Again the trumpet sounded, and the heralds sammoned John of | 
Hommonaito the lists. He needed no second appeal; ere the | 
last note of the brazen instrument died away, he had already 
boundedthrovugh the barrier and had flung his noble horse on his 
haunches, as he me his low and graceful obeisance to the asseim. 
bled sovereigns. In another instant the combattants were face to 
face,and ready for the conflict. 

In personal strength, or rather in muscular power, Berendi great- 
ly exceeded his more youthful adversary ; but he had already held | 
his stationin the lists against three comers, and was consequently a | 
more equal match for John of Hommonai than he might possibly | 
have been at the commencement of the tourney; although there 
were many preseat who serupled not to declare, that the knightly 
skill of the Palatine’s son would have rendered him under every cir- 
cumstance a fitting antagonist for Martin Berendi. 

Be that as it may, however, it is certain that for a considerable | 
time they both comported themselves with such judgment and gal. | 
lantry, that not even a guess could be hazarded on the probable result | 
of the combat; the earth seemed to tremble beneath them; and | 
their weapons glanced like meteors in the light. The friends and 
partisans of each watched most anxiously every turn of the combat; | 
and it was amid loud and enthusiastic acclamations that John of 
Hommonai was at length declared the victor; when he ultimately | 
succeeded in unhorsing his gallant adversary. : 


The gorgeous sabre was belted round him by the hands of Cheries 
Robert himself; and then the hero of the day was marshalled to the 
apartment of the Queen, and re ceived from the smiling Elizabeth the 
velvet banner. He was still kneeling, when a fair girl near the 


Queen placed in his clasp the ornamented gauntlets ; and he was | 


then about torise in order to retire, when Elizabeth said gaily: “One 
moment more, Sir Knight—You are surely more brave than courte. 
ous, that you weary so soon of our poor company! Come forward, 
Ciara; and present to Lord John of Hommunai our last and most 
elaborate gift.” 

With a cheek flushing and fading alternately, like thelleaf of a 
hedge rose when the breeze passes over it, approached the gentle 
girl; so graceful in her timidity, that the young soldier felt his own 
hand tremble in unison with hers, as she obeyed the bidding of her 
royal mistress. Fora moment their eyes met ; and then those of 
Clara fe!l beneath the impassioned gaze of the Knight; and full of 
trouble for which she could not account, and anxious only to escape 
the observation of the circle, forgetful alike of etiquette and of the 
duty which should have detained her near the Queen until she should 
be formally dismissed, the innocent and bashful girl turned suddenly 
away, and fied into an inner chamber. 


The festival continued for three days; and at every banquet Eliza- 
beth appeared in regal! state, and took her place between her husband 
and her,brother, with her ladies ranged behind her, in their costume 
of ceremony. But the son of the Palantine, amid that splendid 

up, saw only Clara; and as his spirit drank in her beauty, he 
sighed to think that she might perchance be already promised to 
another. 

Magnificent was the spectacle presented by the grand and spacious 
banque'ing-hall, as the attendants of the sovereigns looked down 
from their station upon the brilliant scene. Velvet draperies and 
golden cornices gave richne:s to the walls of the vast apartment ; the 
marble pavement was overlaid with tapestry work ; the tables were 
piled with vessels of gold and silver ; and at the board sat all that 
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was noble and chivalric in four neighboring nations. Jewels flashed, 
and feathers flew ; armour of burnished steel cast back the torch- 
light, and music poured forth its martial and inspiring strains; but 
the daughter of Felician Zach saw only, heard only, the gallant John 
of Hommonai, as she marvelled whether hearth held another so 
brave and so beautiful ! 

Not less attracted by the grace and gallantry of the noble Tran- 
sylvanian, was Casimir of Poland ; and as Charles Robert presented 
all the most distinguished of his guests, according to their severa! 
degrees, to the sovereigns, the Polish monarch displayed extraordi- 








| hary graciousness towards Hommonai ; but courteously and becom- 


ingly as his advances were acknowledged, they were unwelcome to 
the young soldier, who, with the quick jealousy of awakened affec- 
tion, had remarked the impression which had been made upon the 
Queen’s brother by the extraordinary beauty of Clara ; and con. 
scious that the man upon whom he already looked as a rival, rosses. 
sed advantages over himself, not only by his rank, but by his rela- 
tionship to Elizabeth, which must ensure to him that free access to 
her apartments necessarily denied to all others, he derived no satis. 
faction from a marked preference, which could not, under other cir. 


| cumstances, have failed to flatter alike his pride and his self-love. 


Scarcely twenty years of age, eminently handsome, and naturally 
of a gay and joyous temperament, Casimir found much to interest 
him atthe court of Visegrad. The chivalric ring of the noble 
Magyars won his admiration, even while it failed to excite his emu- 
lation ; and the loxurious habits of the Italian courtiers flattered his 
tastes and pampered appetites, already foo prone to error and excess. 
In the eyes of Elizabeth, however, her noble-looking and high-heart- 
ed young brother was faultless. His wild and reckless spirit delight. 
ed her; and the public festivals began to appear wearisome in her 
eyes, because they withdrew him so constantly from her side. The 
fair girls about ber were loud in their praises of the boy-king ; and 
asit was asubject of which their mistress never tired, an hour rarely 


| passed in which Casimir of Poland was not the theme of commont 


and discourse. 

One voice only was mute in the eager chorus, and that one was 
the voice of Clara ; but atid the volubility of the many, her silence 
passed unobserved. How could Clara expatiate on the graces and 
qualities of Casimir? She who scarcely remembered his existence; 
and before whose menta! vision one image only floated ? 


At the termination of the festivitiev, the Kings of Bosnia and Bo. 
hemia left Visegrad with their respective suits; but the King of Po. 
land, the Palatine and his sor, as we!! as Lord Thomas, the Voivede 
of Transylvania, remained behind, in order to join in a hunt which 
Charles Robert had commanded to take place in the mountain-forests 
above the fortress of Zach. The old noble availed himself of this 
opportunity to invite Elizabeth and her ladies to abide with him dur- 
ing the continuance of the chase, in order that they might in some 
degree partake of its enjoyment; and it was only when John of 
H ommonai ascertained that the Queen, delighted at the novelty of 
the arrangement, had most graciously accepted the invitation of the 
Baron, that he began to look forward with pleasure to the prospect of 


| a sport to which from his boyhood he had been enthusiastically at- 


tached. 

With the first dawn, the whole of the royal party traversed the 
Danube in their gilded barges; and were received on the opposite 
bank of the river bythe gallant troop of archers and huntsmen who 
had passed over on the previous day. On the shore stood also the 
proud and delighted Felician, his kalpag in his hand, and his gray 
hairs scattered by the breeze, ready to welcome his royal guest and 
her young troop of beauties. As he folded his daughter to his heart, 
he murmured fondly, ‘“Onec more you will be under your father’s 
roof, my own sweet Clara—my darling child!” 

For a time Elizabeth and her ladies found sufficient amusement in 
wandering over the old fortress, and admiring the beautiful prospects 
that it commanded. Attheir feet lay the village of Maros, basking 
in the sunshine, and mirrored in the giant river ; while tewering on the 
opposite shore in all the pride of its gorgeous regality, rose the for- 
tress.palace, with its lofty keep, its strong battlements, and its watch- 
ful sentinels. As time went by, however, a new interest was 
awakened by the cheerful blast of the hunter’s horn, as it came to 
them upon the wind, and was answered by the echoes of the valley ; 
while occasionally a herd of deer, driven fiom their retreat by the 
arrows of the urchers, would bound away under the very walls of the 
fortress, in search of safety in some more distant retreat. 


The ardour of the chase led the royal party su deep into the moun- 
tains, that Charles Robert at length pereciving by the long shadows 
which lay along the earth, that a rcturn to Visegrad would be im- 
practicable until the morrow, suggested to Casimir a visit to the for. 
tressof Zach. 

“The Baron is brave and loyal ;” he said; “ and as he must al. 
ready have made courtly preparations for your sister, we shal! do well 
to join hor there. We carry our meal with us, after having nobly 
earned it ; and the old fortress is wide enough to coutain twice our 
number.” 

Proud was the satisfaction with which the veteran Magnate receiy- 





ed the two Sovereigns and the Vuivode ; and although a less pieasant 
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feeling mingled with his welcome of the Palatine, his words were 
eourteous, and his manner bland. It was in truth a trying position 
for both ; for during the rule of the Count of Trenschin, Zich had 
often opposed Hommonai in the field, and when his party triumphed, 
assisted in despoiling their landsand harassing their peasantry. Since 
that period, although they had never met as enemies, they had look- 
ed coldly upon each other; and a feeling of dislike had been cherish- 
ed betweea them, which rendered obligation on the one part, and 
hospitality on the other, equally difficultto bear and to enact. 
Situated as they were, however, they had no alternative rave to 
treat the matter as lightly as circumstances would permit; but each 
played the hypocrite so imperfectly that the coldness of their com. 
munion suddenly recalled to the memory of Charles Robert their 
ancient hostility. The evening repast was at its height, and the 


gentle Clara, as hostess of the castle, had just filled the goblet of | 


the King, when turning towards the Transylvanian Prince he said 
earnestly: 

“My Lord of Hommonai, ere I found myself safely seated on the 
throne of the Magyars, I hadto encounter sharp sirife and dan- 

erous enemies ; but when once I felt the sacred crown upon my 

row, I forgot my feuds, and forgave my foes. To-night I see two 
old adversaries at the board beside me—needI say how gladly I 
should look upon them as friends ?” 

Fora moment there was sudden and deep silence—so deep that the 
son of the Palatine gould hear the beating of his own heart; but in 
the next, both the Rernares rose, and, approaching each other, ex- 
tended the hand of amity amid the luud acclamations of the whule 
circle. The only voice that remained silent was that of John of 
Hommonai ; for he felt as though in that reconciliution between his 
own parent and the father of Clara was involved his future destiny ; 
andthe joy of his spirit was so intense that he could not give utter- 
ance toa syllable. 

Asin pursuance of the duties of hospitality in those days, the 
gentle girl moved among the most distinguished of the guests, sup- 
plying their wants, and anticipating their wishes; the eyes of the en- 
ameured young man followed her timid and graceful movements, 
with a passionate admiration that dyed the cheeks of Clara wiih a 
crimson blush; and once as she glided near him, he whispered, ‘* Our 
fathers are recunciled ; love will replace hate; and we may yet be 
happy.” 

The words were simple, but the tone in which they were uttered 
made its way at once to the heart of the timid girl; end bounding 
from the side of the young soldier, she placed the golden vessel that 
she held in the hand of an attendant, and escaped from the hall. 

Scarcely had the maiden disappeared, when the guests of Zach 
became loud in their praises of her beauty; and the delighted father 
heard with ecstacy the flattering comments of royalty on the pe:fec- 
tions of his child. 

On the morrow the regal party quitted the fortress of the old Mag- 
nate, who presented to the King of Poland, on his departure, a su- 
perb scymetar with a jewelled hilt, which one of his ancestors had 


and the glanee of Elizabeth turned complacently on Clara, as she re- 


| the Voivode, nor your gallant son. 


will pass by, and you will thank me for saving you from an act of 
fully. Meanwhile, | will put you for the present beyond temptation ; 
for to-morrow at dawn I shall set forth fur my palatinate, whether 
you will be prepared toaccompany me.” 

Having uttered these words ina tone of decision from which his 
son well knew that there was no appeal, the Palatine busied himself 
in removing his he]met, as if to imply that the conference, brief as it 
had been, was ended ; and with a tent brow and throbbing heart, the 
disappointed lover withdrew to his own apartinent. 

But when, at the close of the banquet, the Lord of Hommonai, 
aiter humbly acknowledging the condescension and hospitality of the 
monarch, requested leave for himself and his son to return on the 
morrow to his government, Charles Robert at once negatived the 
measure. 

“‘ Nay, nay, my good Lord Palatine ;”’ he said courteously ; ‘‘ Have 
you forgotten that my royal brother Casimir of Poland will need bet- 
ter entertainment than of mself can offer? Talk not of departure 
from Visegrad ; for neither will I part from you, nor our brave friend 
Do not let me think that the 


| cheer of this our fortress. palace hath grown stale already to such 


| did not vouchsafe a single comment. 


honored guests!” 

All opposition to the King’s will was, of course, impossible ; nor 
were two of the party disposed to offerany. The Voivode, captivat- 
ed by the luxury of Visegrad, the condescension of the Monarch, 
and the wit and gaiety of the Polish King, required no inducement 
to prolong his stay ; while John of Hommonai had a still dearer link 
to bind him to the fortress-palace. The Palatine alone would have 
desired to leave it without further delay ; but when he discovered that 
this would be displeasing to Charles Robert, he contented him. 
self by manifesting increased coldness towards Felician Zach, and 
affecting altogether to overlook his beautiful child. To his son he 
He would not even seem to 


| believe that any opposition to his will could be contemplated by one 


dependant on his pleasure ; and thus he affected to have altogether 
forgotten the circumstance of his predilection for the Baron’s daugh- 


| ter. 


| he asked. 


cognized the courtesy which had been shown to her favorite brother. | 
But there was another gaze fastened on her fair brow that rendered 


the gentle girl unconscious of all other notice ; for she felt that the 


eyes of Hommonai, which she dared not meet, followed her every | 


movement. 

The brief ride along the lip of the river, and the traverse of the 
stream itself, was as joyous as light hearts and buoyant spirits could 
ensure. More than once the two lovers, for such they had indeed 
become, found themselves side by side; and upon each occasion the 


The Palatine’s determination produced, however, a most painful 
effect upon his son. Instead of mingling, as he had previously done, 
in every manly sport, he ccased to take interest in any. Even the 
volatile spirits of Casimir, so contagious to the rest of the courtly 
circle, only increased his melanchcly; and it at length became so 
confirmed, that it attracted the attention of the Monarch ; who, on 
one Occasion, when he accidently found himself alone with the Pala- 
tine, inquired with considerable earnestness the cause of so singular a 
chatige. 

“Why is your gallant son so gloomy, my Lord of Hommonai ?” 
‘* There was atime when he was ever foremost in feast 
and sport alike ; and now he shuns all contact, and muses away his 
hours beneath the old elms, or wastes them in galloping, aimless and 
companionless, about the forest. It pains me to see him thus—he, 


| the conquerer of ‘T'rose the Servian—my own deliverer from danger, 
carried off from a Tarkish Pasha whom he had worsted in the field ; 


if not death.” 

“Your Highness does the wayward boy too much honor ;” said the 
Palatine, with the flush of anger rose and intohis brow. “ Instead 
of devoting every thought to the pleasure of your Grace, your royal 
brother, and your guests, he has so far forgotten what was due alike 
to his King and to his father, as to form an attachment for the daugh-. 
ter of Felician Zach, my ancient enemy.” 

“ Hommonai,” said the King somewhat coldly; “in my presence 


| you forswore all former feud.” 


the ear of the blushing Clara ; but ere two lhours had elapsed, the | 


splendid train had arrived at Visegrad; and the Qucen at once retir. 
ed to her apartments, attended by her ladies, while the two sovercigrs 


and their distinguished guests passed on into the great hall of the | 


palace. 

Anxiously did John of Hommonai await the moment when, dis- 
missed by Charles Robert, the princes and nobles would be at liberty 
tw withdraw fora time to their several chambers ; and no seoner did 
he see the Palatine pass into the gallery which had been appropriated 
to himself and his suit, than he hastily followed; and after an in. 
siant’s hesitation, exclaimed energetically : 


“The Saints be praised, my Lord, that you have become reconcil. 
ed to the Baron Zach, for I love his daughter ; and now that your 
feud is at an end, I will ask you to demand her for me in marriage.” 

“How, young man!” frowned the ambitious Palatine; “The daugh- 
ter of Felician Zach! You are well advised to send me on such a 
mission. Have you forgotten who you are, and to whom youspeak ? 
Know that our reconciliation is but hp deep en either side ; and that 
I would rather see you stretched at my feet a corpse, than welcome 
auch a daughter to my halland hearth.” 

“Then wiliyou do so ;” said the young soldier respectfully but firm. 
fy ; “* for you will never see ne wed another.” 

** Words! words!” exclaimed the Palatine impatiently; “ A 
butterfly in the suabeam—a ripple on the summer wave—the fancy 





** But I cannot, nevertheless, receive my foe as a brother, nor his 


| child as a daughter; was the equally cold reply ; “ I have other and 
young Knight contrived to murmur a few words of tenderness in 


higher views for my son.” 

‘‘What would you more ?” asked Charles Robert hastily. ‘“* Braver 
noble in Hungary there is none than Felician Zach; nor can aught 
more beautiful than Clara be found in any land.” 

«¢ I cannot ted my son tu a pauper-bride.” 

“* Now, by St. John of Nepomucene !” exclaimed the King; “ none 
shall so treat of Elizabeth’s favorite. Look you, my Lord Palatine : 
the broad lands which I will bestow upon the Lady Ciara sha!i render 
her a fitting bride even for your only son—while for Felician himself, 
no man shell mouthe his name lightly unless he can show full cause. 
But we will not make a quarrel of this matter, my brave Lord Hom. 
monai; I love your son—I have good cause to do so; and I will 
plead his cause coolly and patiently, in part payment of the debt,— 
Of Clara I need say little ; you have seen her, and do not require any 
comment upon her loveliness and modesty. The Queen loves her as 
a daughter ; and my fair boys look on her as their good genius.— 
Come, come, my gallant friend ; forget the past, and tell me that 
you will relent.” 

‘‘T cannot oppose my Sovereign!” said the Palatine, with reluc- 
tant acquiescence. 

“ Why, this indeed is well!” laughed Charles Robert, delighted by 
his success. * Why should an old hatred extinguish a new love ? I 
will summon Zach upon the instant ; and then Elizabeth shall be in. 
formed of the destiny of her fair favorite.” 

The Palatine, considering himself dismissed by this iotimation 
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bowed and retired ; and the King having dispatched a page to the 
archery ground where the nobies were assembled, to desire the im. 
mediate attendance of the Baron Zich, continued to pace up and 
down the lime-avenue in which hi. dialogue with Homrmonai bad 
taken place, until the old Magnate appeared in obedience to the com. 
mand. Fora while the veteran was, however, as sturdy in refusal as 
his haughty rival ; but he based his dissent upon other grounds, 

“I deeply thank your Grace ;” he said with prond humility ; “ for 
this new passage in your care for my fair child; but Clara cannot be 
the bride of John of Hommonai.” 

‘“*And wherefore ?” demanded the King, losing patience. 

“Simply because we have been at feud; and that Thomas of 
Hommonai must not think that he owes ny daughter to his rank and 
wealth.” 

“Would you rather see your child wretched than sacrifice your 
own false pride ?” asked Charles Robert : ‘‘1 had nobler thoughts of 
you ” 

Much more passed ere the King succeeded in inducing the veteran 
to yield ; but at length hesilenced all opposition ; and the delight of 
the lovers can only be appreciated by those who have undergone simi- 
lar trials, when they learnt that they were indeed free to indulge the 
affection which had now became a portion of their existence. 

The ceremony of betrohal was performed ; and the ostentatious 
generosity af the Palatine loaded the affianced bride with jeweiled 
ornaments ; while Elizabeth and her ladies were soon busily engaged 
in divers piecei of delicate needlework, wrought with tinted silk and 
seed pearl. Charles Robert, true to his munificent promise, settled 


upon the fair and blushing Clara a noble tract of country adjoining , 


the Trsnsy!vanian frontier; but the most cherished gift was that of 


the young husband, who clasped about her snowy neck twelve rows | 


of large oriental pearls, such as a Sultana would have been proud to 
bind upon her brow. 
less value, but because the hand that was dearest to her on earth 
had placed them there. 

All was gaiety and expectation throughout the fortress-palace.— 
The approaching marriage and its attendant festivals were the one 
engrossing theme of conversation both in hall and bower-chamber ; 
and the first break in the joyousness of the court circle was occasion- 
ed by the necessary and unavoidable departure of the Palatine and 
his son, for the seat of government from which they had been so long 
absent. 

There were more bright eyes dim than those of Clara, as they 
watched from their lofty casements the departure of the princely 

ests ; but none that wept so long and so secretly. And yet she had 

lissful memories to fall back upon, and happy hopes to gild the fu- 
ture ; and smiles at times burst through her tears, even when she 
thought herself the most wretched. Comparative quiet settled over 
the palace : the royal family were left alone. The Queen’s brother, 
and Charles Robert, attended by Felician Zach, the Chamberlain 
Denis Szeesi, and other nobles of the household, diverted themselves 


with the chase; and Elizabeth and her ladies found unceasing amuse- | 


ment in preparing the marriage gear of their fair favorite. 


It chanced on a day when slight indisposition compelled the King 
to remain within the palace, that Casimir having exhausted every in- 
door avgcation in which he could compel himself to feel an interest, 
and become weary of his own thoughts, as well as his customary 
companions, strolled into the apartments of his sister, who had just 
passed into those of her husband ; and entered the hall in which the 
attendants of the Queen were seated in a circle, busied at their em- 
broidery frames. For a time they were unconscious of his presence ; 
for, free from all restraint, they were jesting gaily at the expense of 
the blushing Clara, who sat erimsor with confusion, striving to con- 
ceal the smiles that, despite all her efforts, repaid their cheerful sal- 
lies. 

Never had she looked more beautiful! One of her young com- 
panions had withdrawn the golden bodkins from her hair, which fell 
about her in rich and shining masses, and was wreathing above her 
brow a garland of the white lotus; the passion flower of the Indians. 
Careless of all save the sweet future which another was pourtraying, 
Clara lent herself gracefully to the harmless pastime ; and as Casi- 
mir looked upon the slight and exquisitely moulded figure, and the 
beaming face before him, dark passions rose within his heart; and 
for the first time he congratulated himself that he was the occupant 
of a throne, and that many a beauty had been won from her faith by 
a less lure. 

When he had gazed his fill, and become more and more convinced 
that he had never before beheld so beautiful a being as the daughter 
vf Felician Zach, he retreated quietly from the treshold of the hall ; 
and then, gaily carolling an air popular atthe time in Hungary, in 
order to apprize the fair group of his approach, he once more ap. 
peared at the entrance of the apartment, and hastily traversing the 
floor, stood in the centre of the party. 

* And where is my gentle sister ?” heasked, like one suddenly 
conscious of her absence. ‘I theught tohave found her here.” 

“The Queen is with his Highness, your Grace ;” replied one of 
the ladies respectfally. 

**My Grace is then alone with the Graces :” laughed the Polish 


dl 


monarch ; “ Black eyes and blue, you are all my kindred and sub- 
jets; and were I not es merciful asl am strong, I would enforce 
such tribute as should convince you of my power.” 

** We are the subjects of another sovereign ;” said a light-hearted 
damsel with eyes like sloes in October, and lips like roses in the har- 
vest month. ‘*We owe your Highness respect, but not allegiance.” 

** Ha ! say you so, my dainty sophist ?” exclauned Casimir: “* Am 
I then toexpect no obedience ? Am I to look for no submission ?— 
Do not dare me to the proof, lest I write it on yeur rosy lips.” 

“Your Grace surely jests with us ;” suid a haughty, tall, and 
swan necked beauty, looking up almost with defiance from her em- 
broidery frame. ‘* We are the daughters of nobles, and the ladies of 
her Grace the Queen of Hungary.” 

**Can you be serious?’ said the light headed and light-hearted 
King, affecting a gesture of comic surprise: ‘I never should have 
guessed so alarminga fact! You all look so unfitted for such a 
destiny! I must read my royal sister a lesson, and advise her to 
spare herself such unpleasant contact.” 

In follies such as these, his own wild gaiety provoking equally gay 
retorts from the spoiled beauties among whom he stood, industriously 
employed in demolishing or disarranging the costly silks of their em- 
broidery, the idle young Monarch trifled away an hour ; but al:hough 


; he had: exerted every ¢ ffurt to induce Clara to bear her part in the 


conversation, she had not opened her lips sinc@yshe rose to greet him 
on his entrance; nor had she even bestowed a smile upon his light 
and wayward sallies; for she had no sooner ceased to be the subject 





Clara loved them not however for their price- | 


of discourse, and the object of attention, than she relapsed into the 
fend reverie from which the jestings of her companions had previ- 
ously aroused her. 

Exasperated at her indifference, a vow rose to the lips of Casimir 
| which blended but ill with his parting smile, as with a graceful salu- 
tation he at length quitted the hall. ‘The poison had touched the 
barb, and his hand was ready to launch the arrow. The more atten- 
| tively he had considered Clara, the more he had become convinced 
that she was worthy of every risk that he might incur to ensure her 
| possession ; and with the selfish and unprincipled Casimir to will was 
} todo, Frem that day forth, although he entered with willingness 
into every amusement suggested by Charles Robert, his thoughts 
| were full of Cia‘a, and his brain busy with dark plottings against 
| her unsuspicious innocence. Thencctorward, he haunted the ave. 
| nues of the Queen’s apartments ; nor was it long ere in one of the 
| galleries he encountered the fair girl alone. The opportunity was 
| too precious to be lost; and uncertain how soon they might be inter- 
' rupted, he at once scized the amazed and affrighted Clara by the 
| waist, and without regarding h r pale cheek and shrinking terror, he 
| poured forth volubly his passionate admiration, and conjured her to 
| return his love. Pride and indignation lent strength to the outraged 

girl; and bursting from his hold with an expression of scornful de. 
| testation, she fled like a lapwing along the gallery, and escaped to 
| the refuge of her own chamber. 

Only a few days had elapsed, when, unable longer to foregoa sight 
of his affianced wife, John of Hommonai arrived unheralded at Vise- 
grad. Even from a distance Clara saw and recognised her lover ; 
| and with a cry of joy she started from her tapestry-frame, and rush- 
| ed forward to meet him; but she had scarcely reached the ante.room 
_ when she suddenly paused, and as the blood receded from her cheek 
and lip, her heart throbbed violently, and the thought of Casimir rose 
like a dark spirit between her and her happiness. 

The fearful secret that bad pressed upon her like an incubus had 
never passed her lips ; to the Queen she dared not divulge it ; to her 
father she would not, for how could she look upon his gray hairs, and 
shape a tale so hateful into words? From the comments of her com- 
panions she already shrank with a pure and maidenly timidity, which 
chilled her into silence upon a theme that must provoke others far 
more repugnant ; and thus she had borne her grief alone and in bit- 
terness ; and now—now—she could pour forth her sorrow, and find 
escape in the love of him who was soon to be her husband. 


But she had scarcely looked upon her approaching lover, when 
another conviction smote upon her heart. She must still guard her 
loathsome secret; for there was a fire in the eye of Hommonai that 
not even the tenderness of love could quench; and with the quick 
instinet of true affection, all innocent and simple as she was, she 
felt that this was an insult to be revenged, and not a wrong to be 
borne ; and she had not been pressed to the bosom of her affianced 
lover longer than he had time to murmur out her name, ere she had 
| made her resolve; but the effurt cost her a struggle, and her smile 
of welcome was quenched in a shower of bright but bitter tears. 

“ Do you weep, Clara ?” asked Hommonat reproachfully : “ Have 
I disturbed a pleasant solitude ?” 

The fair girl only replied by a look ; but that look was worth a 
world of words. ; 

«Will you not ask me my errand?” resumed the young Noble, 
with an arch and happy smile. 

** | do not desire to know any thing ;” was the low but earnest re- 
ply: ‘* You are here, and 1 am happy !” : 

“‘Hemmonai pressed his lips to the fair brow that rested on his bo- 
som: “I do but look on you, sweet love, once more tu leave you. I 
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quit Visegrad at sunset ; but I am here, Clara, to urge the hastening | 
of our nuptials. I am wretched when parted from you. A thousand | 
dark and withering fears grow upon my spirit. You, love, I never | 
doubt ; but when I remember your youth, your beauty, and your in 
nocence, and call up in array before me the licentious habits of this 
dissolute and reckless court—above all, when I think of the wild, | 
libertine King of Peland——” 


“ Oh! speak not of him ;” almost shrieked the maiden, as she in. | 


voluntarily buried her face yet closer in the panther skin which hung 
across the breast of her lover; “Speak not of him—talk only of 
yourself—of your return rn 

“What means this burst of passion, Clara?” asked the young 
man eagerly, as he raised her pale cheek from its resting-place, and 
looked earnestly into her eyes: ‘* What of Casimir of Poland ?” 

‘“‘ Oh, nothing, nothing ;” gasped the maiden: * Let us not talk of 





him when we have such brief time for converse ; tell me rather, dear. | 


est and best, wherefore you are here.” 

“Clara ;” said Hommonai almost severely ; “ this emotion is sus- 
picious, What are you striving to conceal from me ?” 

** At least it is not my love ;” said Clara, assuming a tender play- 
fulness, as she once more escaped from his piercing glance, by avert- 
ing her blushing face ; ‘‘ or I should not be here to meet you, but 
rather have waited to be sought.” 

“It is true, sweet one ;” replied Hommonai, delighted at the avow- 
a). ‘ And now tell me how you have sped since we parted. Have 


you once sighed for nie, Clara ?” 


beauties—the soft and serene gloaming, when birds twitter out their 
last notes of melody ere they fold their heads beneath their wings, 
and people the boughs with silent and almost invisible life—and the 
earth, like a steaming chalice, pours forth its dewy treasure upon 
leaves and flowers, and sprinkles the long grass and the wild herbs 
with liquid diamonds. 

Darker and darker fell the shadows—and it was night—and then 
uprose the moon; and in the illuminated landscape every tower and 
battlement, and tree and mountain, was drawn sharp, and hard, and 
black, as thongh it had been wrought in ebony upon the surface of 
the earth. Nothing was heard save the whispering of the wind 
among the branches, the solitary song of the night.bird, and the mo- 
notunous and gentle plashing of the waters, as they fel! from the 
fountain-jets into their capacious basins. 

It was the very hour for gentle memories. 


All was so calm, so 
holy, and so pure. 


No sound or sight of the world’s littleness intru- 


_ ded on the quiet of the time; and as Clara, muffled ina sable cloak, 


“Sighed for you!” echoed the maiden, with a slight shudder: | 


my dreams, and my every thought of you by day has been a prayer. 
But tell me now what blessed chance has sped you here ?” 


4 Aye, till my heart dropped blood. You have been the very hope of | 


| marble shells ? 


‘“‘ Have I not told you, dearest, that it was to hasten our nuptials?” | 


** True, true, I had forgotten ;”’ murmured the maiden, as the blood 
once more fled from her cheek : “‘ and you depart at sunset. Could 
you not linger here until we go together ?” 

‘Think you that if this were indeed possible, I should leave you 
thus, after the meeting of a moment? Alas, Clara, do you not yet 
know me better ?” 

*< It was an idle and a foolish question ; I pray you pardon me.” 

“ Fye on you, pretty one! Could I quarrel with such a wish, I 
were unworthy of it. But I have not yet seen the King, Clara; and 
I must not forget in your bright eyes either my Sovereign or my 
duty.” 

Little more passed between them; for the moments of Hommonai 
were numbered ; and when he had taken a fond farewell of his weep- 
ing mistress, he hastened to the presence of Charles Robert, where, 
on bent knee, he presented a letter from the Palatine, praying that the 


nuptials might take place ere the new moon, in order that his son | 


might be prepared to accompany him in his expedition against Baza- 
rad of Wallachia. 

“ We will see to this, young sir :” said the King, as he refolded the 
letter, and looked kindly upon his petitioner: ‘“‘ You are a bold man 
thus to grasp a bride with one hand, and a weapon with the other ; 
but we will strive to help youin this matter. Return to your father 
with all speed, for this is not a moment in which he can spare you 
from his side, and you shall have our answer by a swift messenger 
when we have laid your cause beforethe Queen. My brother of Po- 
Jand, too, will sue for you should the fair Clara reject your supplica- 
tion; he is young, and will understand your impatience better per- 
chance than her Grace or I; for Elizabeth, Queen though she be, is 
doubtiess women enough to hold that her favorite cannot be duly and 


stole forth into the shadows of the palace garden to think upon her 
lover, it was not wonderful that amid the stillness and the beauty of 
the night she forgot all darker thoughts, and dwelt only on the image 
of him to whosé*heart she had been clapsed so lately. She could 
muse on him so freely beneath the blue canopy of the star set sky, 
where no mocking eyes were on her; she could almost fancy that she 
still felt his breath upon her cheek, as the soft breeze swept by, and 
stirred the golden ringlets of her hair; she could almost image his 
lofty and graceful form in the shadows of 

But, hark! What piercing shriek makes the night-wind shiver as 
it wanders on? What frenzied cry stills the low warble of the bird 
of song, and bids the plashing waters fall back unheard into their 
It is the heart-scream of a woman, and it has shaped 
itself into a single word—it calls to one who cannot hear or save ! 

‘¢Hommonai! Hommonai !” pealed out the shrill and ringing ery. 
It was the voice of Clara Zach—of the only daughter of a brave house 
—of the favorite of a Queen—and the glory of a court—* Hommo. 
nai! Hommonai!” again came the wild yell almost fiercely upon 
the wind; and suddenly a female figure started forward into the light 
from beneath the deep arch of the fortress, and hurried downward 
towards the river. There it paused; but the pause was transient; 
for in the next instant it sprang fearlessly into a boat that was moor- 
ed beneath the rock, and was borne rapidly onward by the mad cur- 
rent of the dancing waves. 

{t wes Clara; and she had done with fear. Her hair, released from 
the fillet which should have bound it, streamed in the wind of mid- 
night; her mantle had fallen off, and her light dress was folded tight- 
ly round her like the draping of an antique statue, by the steady 
breeze that swept along the surface of the Danube; her eyes were 
dilated and tearless; and from between her fast-clenched teeth the 





_ blood gathered in heavy gouts upon her parched and parted lips, and 


honorab!y wedded without store of satins and spangles; while I, who | 


understand love only as a day-dream, in which one sun-ray chases 
another, shall scarcely know how to phrase a suit of downright and 
persevering passion. You Magyars manage these things differently 
from we of Italy.” 

And Charles Robert laughed the light and ribald laugh of a liber 
tine as he glanced at Casimir of Poland who stood near him, and who 
answered the appeal by another even less seemly. The blood of 
Hommonai boiled with indignation ; but he had no alternative, save 
to act upon the dismissal of the King, and to take his leave, which he 


fell in sanguine drops upon her white dress and her still whiter bo- 
som. At intervals, as with almost superhuman strength she battled 
with the current, and urged her little bark along, the same wild cry 
mingled with the swift wind and the jarring waters, and at length 
she touched the shore, and bounded from the boat only a few paces 
below the stronghold of her father. 

Breasting the height on which the fortress stood, without the hesi- 
tation of a moment, on rushed the maddened girl, until, almost spent 
with toil, she stood panting and breathless before the gate of hgr once 
happy home. ‘Open! ye who watch toshicld your lord from treach. 
ery ;” she yelled forth, as the astonished warder, deeming that he be- 
held a spectre, was abont to fly from his post: “ Open! It is the 
daughter of Felician Zach who stands beside the gate at midnight, 
and bids ye fling it back !” 

As he recognised her voice, the terrified ofiicial obeyed her bidding 


| in silence ; and onward, without another word, but with a wild langh 
| and the speed of lightning, rushed the dishonored child of the chief- 
tain to the bedside of her sleeping father. 


did with a vow upon his lips, that from the moment when he should | 
call Clara his wife, he would preserve her from the contagious atmo- | 


sphere of the Italian court as carefully as from a pestilence. 
Poor Hommonai! Bat I must not anticipate. 
The westering sun had pillowed its crown of gold upon the moun. 





_ You have no longer a daughter! 


tain crests, and then withdrew like a hero wearied with his own glory, | 
into the recesses of the mighty sea; and already was John of Hom. | 


monai upon his homeward track. Quick throbbed his pulse; and he 


urged his noble horse to greater speed, as though he could by rapidity | 


of motion still the tempest which was raging af his heart. 


He was | 


for the moment forgetful that every bound of th» generous animal | 


which bore him only increased the distance beiween him and his pure 
young love! 

Twilight succeeded—the cool, gray, dreamy twilight—that link 
between the coming night and the spent day, which seems to be the 


' and the voice that reviles, know not an anguish like his. 


‘“‘ Awake, Felician Zach!" shouted the young and frenzied girl, 
as she flung herself upon him, and grasped his arm with a strength 
which might have become a warrior; her large eyes gleaming with 
the light that is born of madness: ‘* Awake! Why do you lie sleep- 
ing here when there is work to do? Has your harness rusted in the 
hall, or your weapon in its sheath? This is no time for slumber— 
Away to Visegrad; it was there 
that she was lost to you; and I am come to tell the tale. On, Feli- 
cian Zach, and strike freely—A stately head may be laid low, even 
though a crown encircles it 2, 

Like a rousec lion, goaded in his lair, sprang the proud Magyar to 
his feet. He asked no question of his maddened child; nor, when 
he saw her sink down senseless at his side, did he make one effort to 
raise her up. He felt at onee thatshe hid told him true, and that 
he had indeed no longer a daughter. 





He shed no tear—he uttered no lamentation; the eye that weeps, 
He gnawed 
his lips until the blood folluwed the pressure ef his teeth; he drew 
his breath hard, like one who recks not how soon it may abandon 


breathing-hour of nature—that mystic moment when the Creator , him; and at intervals he glanced at the pale and blighted maiden 


draws a veil over the world which softens without concealing its 





who lay still and lifeless at his feet, and then raised his dark brow to 


s 
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heaven, as though he asked from thence the curse he could not 
utter! 

With such violence did the ill-fated father fling back the heavy | 
oaken door of the armory, that it rebounded as he passed the threshold; | 
and the vibratien which it caused detached from its fastenings a Da- 
mascus blade, which, like the one that he had presented to the King 
of Poland, had been a Turkish spoil. | 

‘I accept the omen ;” said the veteran gloomily, as the echces of 
the ringing steel died away amid the carving of the groined and lofty | 
roof; ‘‘any weapon will suffice for vengeance.” And lifting the 
seymetar from the floor, he quitted the armory, 

But for that vengeance he had still to wait, for day had not yet | 
dawned, and all nature was buried in one dim and dusky veil; save 
where the moon, already paling beneath the influence of the coming 
day, gave evidence that her reign was almost over; and cast a | 
ghostly gleam, like the memory of a crushed hope, over the spots on 
which her faint light fell. 

Compelled to await the dawning, Felician Zach, weapon in hand, 
returned to take one last long look into the chamber where he had | 
left his child. She lay there still: cold and motionless, like some 
fair statue that had been hurled from its proud pedestal—beautiful 
but dishonored. Where were now her worshippers? A profane hand 
had rent the veil of the temple, and the holiness of the shrine was 
desecrated for ever. 

The old man bent down, and looked upon her—silently at first, 
and solemnly, like one who looks upon the dead, still doubting the 
fact of his bereavement: but ere long, a wild laugh escaped from be- 
tween his partedJips; loud, and long, and bitter as the mirthless | 
Jaughter of fiends, which born of agony borrows its voice from dis. 
cord. It wasa sad sight to see him gazing on the corse-like girl 
with fixed and glassy eyes, his silver hair swept back from his throb. 
bing temples, and his hand armed with the instrument of vengeance. | 

It is im such hours as these that man lives through a life of agony, 
and feels that the warm stream which courses through his veins has 
turned to gall and fire, blistering and scorching up the frame it should 
have sustained and strengt iened ; and carrying death upon its tide 
as surely as the poisoned arrow plants it within the weund. 

How he had loved his fair and motherless child! How he had 
hung upon her infant smile: gloried in the promise of her girlhood ; 
and exulted in the beauty of her youth—And what was she now? A 
bruised and blighted thing, to which earth could offer nothing wel- | 
come save a grave. Zach felt and knew this as he gazed upon her, 
but he shed no tear. What had he to do with tears? His was a 
sterner duty than that of grief; and as at length the pale and mourn. 
ful dawn slowly made its way through the party.colored casement, he 
once more started to his feet, and arousing one of the still sleeping 
grooms, bade him instantly bring out his horse, without comment or 
delay. 

Vo and fro, like an unquiet spirit, strode the agonized father, as he 
awaited in the court-yard the fulfilment of his orders; and long ere | 
the retainers were astir he was already galloping madly down the 
steep rock upon which stood his hitherto happy home, and nearing | 
the river. Once arrived at the edge of the little creek where the 
boat lay moored which afforded communication with Visegrad, he 
sprang from the saddle, and turning his noble horse loose to wander 
where it listed, he was instantly on board, and guiding with his ner- 
vous arm the progress of the bounding skiff. 

At the palace, meanwhile, the risen sun had summoned from their 
beds all the tenants of the gorgeous pile; for in the olden time even | 
the greatest and the proudest commenced their day ere the dew was 
absorbed from the uplands; and thus it was without much surprise 
that Elizabeth, ere the morning meal had been announced, received 
intelligence from one of her ladies that her royal brother Casimir 
desired to be admitted for a brief period, to her private apartment. 

With a hasty command for his admission the Queen dismissed her 
attendants, although not without some foreboding of evil; for she 
was too well aware of the unprincipled and libertine character of 
Casimir to doubt that he sought her upon this occasion, as he had 
already done on many others, to ask her assistance in his extrication , 
from some difficulty induced by his own want of self-government; 
and, despite the haughty fearlessness of her nature, her heart beat 
quick as she awaited him, and a thousand vague and nameless fears 
swept across her spirit. Her resolve was, however, instantanceus. | 
Be the difficulty what it might, either in origin or extent, everything | 
must be sacrificed to the peace and pleasure of her royal kinsman; | 
for to Elizabeth earth seemed to contain no object so dear as Casimir, | 
his extreme personal attraction and seductive manners appearing to | 
her weak and doting affection a sufficient apology for every derelic- 
tion from rectitude. But notwithstanding this unjust and dangerous | 
ereed, the Queen was wholly unprepared for such a tale as that | 
which the reprobate boy-King now came to tell! 

*« No, no ” she exclaimed passionately, as Casimur faltered out | 
the confession of his crime; “You are idly testing the strength of | 
my affection—You cannot have done this—Clara! the pride and | 
ornament of Visegrad—the favorite of Charles Robert—the adopted | 
child of your sister!—No, no, it is but a sorry jest, Casimir; for | 
even you dared not to have done this.” 





‘ 





“Do [ look as though [ jested?” was the reply; “Am I not 
rather like one with whom the madness is scarcely yet overpast f 
Doubt is idle—I come to you only for a remedy.” 

“ Alas, if this indeed be true, there is none 





” said Elizabeth, 


| whose pale cheek and trembling lip attested the violence of her 


emotion; “ Rash boy ! what have you done? Have you yet to 
learn the uncompromising nature of these fiery Magyars, to whom 
their honor is far dearer than their life? Were there not stranger- 
maidens at the court, who would have held your homage cheap, at 
whatever price? You must not linger at Visegrad another day, for 
I, Queen though I be, am powerless tu screen you here, nor do you 
deserve that I should brave the anger of the King, when you have 
not hesitated to bring disgrace and dishonor to the very threshold of 
my own 2partment.” 

* You abandon me, then;” said the Polish King haughtily; “and 
wherefore? Because for the first time my excesses chance to be 
irksome and dangerous to yourself. What have I now done more 
than you have already excused a score of times? Listen to me, 
Elizabeth. Yow are the guilty party in this transaction. You have 
long known my nature, and smiled upon my vices. Why did you 
drag that innocent and happy girl {rom the safeguard of her father’s 
roof; and transplant her to your own vain and dissolute court 
Was it not because your eye loved to rest upon so fair an object, and 


| that you could not consent to forego the sweet indulgence? It was 


strange you should never guess that others might be equally suscep- 


| tible of her attractions; and that the atmosphere of Visegrad was 
| ill suited to her pure nature !” 


“IT promised to look upon her as a child, and little deemed that 
any one would dare oe 

“Tt was a holy promise!” laughed Casimir in bitter mockery; 
and how was it performed? Was it to the affection and watchfuk 
ness of a mother that I owed the facilities with which I have been 
favored ; and which, had she not been as cold as she was beautiful, 
would long ere this have rendered her a willing prize instead of a 
struggling victim? If it indeed be so, I have strangely mistaken 
terms re 

“These taunts cannot avail us;” said Elizabeth, smitten to the 
soul by the reproachfal words of her brother; “ You must leave 
Visegrad. Seek, therefore, for some specious reason which may 
satisfy Charles Robert; and depart at once, ere your share in this 
unhappy matter is revealed. The morning meal is now prepared; 
let it be the last that we take together until allis remedied, or rather 
forgotten.” -' 

The advice was too judicious to be neglected ; and, accordingly, om 
leaving the apartments of the Queen, Casimir intimated to his sur- 
prised and disconcerted nobles, who were little anxious to exchange 
the luxurious splendor of Visegrad for the comparatively monotonous 
Court of Poland, that he should depart at day-break on the morrow ; 
and having so done, and commanded the immediate attention of his 
attendants to such arrangements as might tend to facilitate his pur- 








| pose, he proceeded to the hall in which the reyal party were to break 


their fast. 

Great was the surprise of Charles Robert, and the well-acted 
astonishment of the Queen, when, having taken his seat at the 
board, Casimir declared his intention of leaving Visegrad on the 
following day. A thousand objections were started by the King, but 
they were all overruled by the declaration of his guest that public 
duty claimed his presence in his own capital. The subject was still 
under discussion when an unwonted noise was heard on the very 
threshold of the apartment; and, ere a question could be answered, 
the Baron Zach entered hastily, and without greeting, his naked 
weapon in his hand, and his eyes glaring like those of a hunted 
tiger. In an instant his gaze fastened on the King of Poland, and 
he made a spring towards him, which the conscious libertine escaped 


| by retreating hastily through a lateral door near which he had beem 


seated. 

Baffled, but not subdued, the infuriated Magnate made a second 
rush, and would have pursued the seducer of his child to the inner- 
most recesses of the palace, but the Queen, uncertain that her 
brother would escape through the gallery in time to avoid the pur- 
suit of the avenger, flung herself across his path; and ere Zach 
could recover himse.f, his weapon struck, and severed the hand of 
Elizabeth. In an instant the Count Kenecsics, the son of the brave 
Gyula, seized the young princes Andrew and Louis by the hand, and 
hurried them from the hall; while the Baron John Csellej, Chamber- 
lain to the Queen, who chanced to be standing immediately in the 
rear of Zach, smote him violently from behind, and he fell forward 
upon the pavement, bathed in his own blood. 

He was instantly seized and bound by the guards; but their bonds 
were idle, for he expired in a few moments with a curse upon his lips 
that made those who heard it tremble. 

Meanwhile the shrieks of the Queen, partly called forth by the 
physical agony consequent cn her wound, and partly caused by terror 
for her unworthy brother, rang threugh the palace; nor could ever 
the presence of the King and her children, or the assurance that 
Zach was already dead, restore her to any degree of composure. Im 
her alarm ard suffering she forgot the origin of the catasuophe; and 
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in the intervals of her bodily anguish she called loudly for vengeance. 
At orce alarmed and exasperated, uneonscious of the provocation 
which the rourdered Magnate had received, and keenly alive to the 
danger of the precedent which had been that day established by the 
desceration of the royal residence, Charles Rubert eagerly and 
folemnly promised all she wished ; and vowed that none in whose 
veins ran the blvod of Felician Zach, be they whom they mi,ht, 
should survive to vavnt his treason, 

It was a fearful pledge, but it was redeemed. In the fortress of 
the brave old Magnate the officers of the royal household found his 
maniac daughter, seated in a niche of the deserted hall, weaving 
chaplets of wild flowers which she had gathered on the ramparts, 
and then tearing them asunder and scattering them to the winds, 
with a wild laugh, half anguish and half madness. They bore her 
to Visegrad, nor did she attempt any opposition to their will; until as 
they passed beneath the spacious arch of entrance, she espied her 
destroyer pacing to and fro the lime avenue which had once been her 
Own favorite retreat ; when, with a shrill ery, she bounded from the 
side of her captors, and rush‘ng headlong down the steep declivity as 
though a sudden memory of her shame had come back upon her, 
plunged into the turbid river that was boiling and rioting beneath. 

When at length they drew her to the land she was a corse ; but the 
vengeance of Charles Robert was not satisfied by her death; and 
forgetful alike of the beauty and the gentleness which had so ofien 
beguiled his weary hours, he commanded that the body of the maiden 
should be flung beside that of her father; and that her young brother 
should be immediately summoned from Buda witheut a hint of the 
catastrophe which awaited him. 

Full of hope and of ambition the young and noble boy arrived at 
Visegrad, his heart swelling with delight at the promised favor of the 
King, and the vaunted loveliness of his sister. On his advent bei.g 
announced to Charles Robert, he directed that the youth should be 
forthwith conducted to the chamber where lay the bodies of all that 
he had best Joved on earth, and there put to death; and once more 
he was obeyed; but with a humanity which did them honor, his 
Officials profited by the deep faint that fell upon the unhappy boy as 
the ghastly spectacle was revealed: and struck him to the heart ere 
he could be conscious of the death-pang. 

This done, the three bodies were mutilated until scarcely a vestige 
remained of what they once had been; then tied to the tails of 
horses; and thus dragged through the public streets; and finally, 
when every imaginable indignity had been heaped upon them, flung 
to the dogs in an obsure and filthy suburb of the city, with a pro- 
clamation that whosoever should venture to collect their remains to. 
gether for burial, should be held as partakers of their treason, and 
dealt with accordingly. 

It will be readily believed that with so fearful an example of the 
King’s ruthless cruelty before their eyes, none attempted to rescue 
the mangled bodies from desecration; and the dogs were yet batten- 
ing on the unholy food, and disputing limb by limb what had lately 
been so brave and so beautiful, when the undying fury of the Queen, 
and the inhaman assent of the Monarch, had hunted down and 


destroyed every relative, however remote, of the doomed family of 


Zach, which was swept from the face of the earth through the 
dastardly crime of Casimir of Poland. 

Tradition tells, that from this period the arms of Charles Robert 
Were palsicd by a curse—and who shall say that it was lightly 
earned ? 


John of Hommonai, the expectant bridegroom, and the devoted | 


lover, when he learned the fate of Clara, the fair, and pure, and 
innocent girl, whom he had worshipped, and who had preferred an 
early and a painful death, to a life of shame and dishonor, never 
again looked with love upon the face of woman; but eagerly prcffer- 
ing his welcome assistance to every leader who was bound for a field 
of blood, soon terminated his career as a soldier should do; and died 
with his weapon in his hand where the slain lay thickest, after a day 
of hard-won glory. 

It is gravely asserted by the old chroniclers, that the spirit of the 
martyred Clara long haunted the halls and galleries of Visegrad 
i? the glimpses o’ the moon ;” and that to the day of his death the 
Visions of Charles Robert were full of the mutilated phantom. Be 
this as it may, however, it is certain that there is no tradition through- 
out the country more fully and satisfactorily authenticated than that 
of the fair and unfortunate Clara Zach. 

—— 


Walking is the best possible exercise. Habituate yourself to walk 
very far. We value ourselves on having subdued the horse to our 
use ; but I doubt whether we have not lost more than we have gained 
by it. No one thing has occasioned so much degeneracy of the 
human body. An Indian goes on foot nearly as far ina day as an 
enfeebled white does on his horse, and he will tire the best horse. 
A little walk of half an hour in the morning when you first rise, is 
advisable, it shakes off sleep, and produces other good effveis in the 
animal economy.—Jefferson. 


He is happy whose circumstances suit his temper ; but he is more 
exeellent who can suit his temper to any circumstances.—Hume. 





THE DOOMED FATHERB, 


CHAPTER I. 


AN ILL-ADVISED MARRIAGE. ; 

It was ona Sabbath evening towards the latter end of the month 
of July, that the Rev. Mr. Lioyd, Curate of Tintern, in Monmouth- 
shire, set furth to visit his daughter Hester, who resided in one of 
those romantically situated cottages, which form so interesting a fea- 
ture in the muuntainous scenery of the Wye, between Ross and 
Chepstow. The distance he had to go was scarcely a mile; but the 
walk was toilseme, for his path lay among the hills, through which 
it was rudely cut, and the loose fragments of rocks on which he trode 
gave way atevery step. His thoughts, however, were 00 much oc- 
cupied with the sad object of his visit, to permit of his heeding the 
rugged road, or even the sublime beauties of nature which were 
spread around him. 

Hester was his eldest daughter, and the eldest also of nine bro. 
thers and sisters; a large family to feed, clothe, and educate, upon 
the scanty stipend of his curacy, though eked out by a small patri- 
monial property, and a fortune of two hundred pounds which he had 
with his wife. When all was put together, and the profits of a small 
school added, as well as those which he received from the calc of a 
quarto volume ‘* On the Dawnings of the Everlasting Gospel Light,” 
Parson Lloyd was a somewhat poorer man than his neighbor Furmer 
Morgan, who always boasted that he could spend a hundred and 
twenty pounds a-year, and pay every body their own. But Farmer 
Morgan, at last, did not pay every body their own; for he went iato 
the Gazette, and there were only three shillings in the pound for his 
creditors, while Parson L'oyd contrived to make both ends mect; 
perhaps, because he took care never to have a creditor, always defer- 
ring the purchase of any thing he wanted till he could spare the mo- 
| ney to pay for it. ‘He who makes his necessities wait upon his 
means,” he would often say, ‘* will never find them troublesome ; but 
reverse the order, and let your means be the drudges of your neces- 
sities, and run as fast as they may, they will never overtake them.” 

Hester Lloyd had married Farmer Morgan’s second son, David ; 
and it was always said, by those who pretended to know the eecret, 
that she did so more froma desire to diminish the heavy burden of 
her father’s family, than from any Violent affection she had for the 
young man. To say the truth, they were a mismatched pair. Da. 
vid was a coarse rustic, of violent passions, a moody temper, and 
suspected of dissolute habits. Hester, on the contrary, was mild and 
gentle in disposition, affectionate, and trained up in the strict obser- 
vance of those simple, unobtrusive virtues which became the compa. 
rative humility of her station, and the character of her parental roof. 
When, therefore, she married David Morgan, some shook their heads 
and pitied the poor girl for the sacrifice sne made; while others turn. 
ed up their eyes, and wondered how even Love could be so blind. 

The union had neither the approbation, nor the disapprubation, of 
Hester’s father. She was of an age to choose discreetly (having pas- 
sed her three-and-twentieth year,) when, as Was certainly her case, 
the heart did not take the lead in choosing ; and he left her, therefore, 
to decide for herself, after temperately discussing with her, upon sev. 
eral occasions, whatever might fairly be urged in favor, or to the pre. 
judice of the young man. Hester, herself, took a twelvemonth te 





| 





consider of her decision; and finally yielded her consent to the perti- 
nacious, rather than the ardent, solicitations of David Morgan, 

It has been said by an ancient cynic, that marriage has only two 
happy days, the first and the last—but Hester was doomed to find 
even this stinted portion of matrimonial felicity too liberal an allow- 
ance. On their return from church, an unfortunate difference arose 
between her husband and her father, upon some trifling subject of 
rural economy—the breeding of pigs, or the cultivation of barley, or 
some matter not a whit more important. David was loud, overbear. 


| ing, and at lastinsvlently rude. Nay, hese far forgot himself at one 


moment, that his hand was raised to seize Mr. Lloyd by the collar, 
“‘ Forbear, young man !” said the reverend pastor mildly; ‘“‘and learn 
to have more control over your passions ; or they will one day hurry 
you into conduct which all the rest of your days may not be sufficient 
to atone for.” 

David felt the rebuke. He felt ashamed. He saw the cheek of 
of Hester turn pale, and he felt sorrow for what he had done. But 
his father-in-law also felt the indignity that had been offered to him, 
and he slowly walked away towards his own house. Hester looked 
afterhim. She said nothing. She only theught, as she leaned upon 
her husband’s arm, and proceeded silently towards his father’s house, 
what a change one little half hour had wrought in her condition,— 
Her now obedient steps went one way; her heart, at that moment, 
another. The former taught her she was a wife ; the latter, that she 
must cease tobe a daughter, It was a sharp lesson to come soearly. 
She said nothing. But though her tongue spoke not, the uneasy re- 
flections of David clothed it with words of bitterness; and he strove, 
as much as his nature would let him, during the rest of the day to 
dispel the gloom with which his violence of temper had clouded the 
beginning. Hester was neither angry nor sullen; but she was sad; 
and she could not conceal that her sadness was greatest, when, as 
she sate down to dinner, the marriage feast lacked one guest, whose 
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absence was tu her, if not the absence of all, at least the absence of 
all comfort. 

Mr. Lloyd wasa sincere christian. Without any parade of sanc- 
tity, he diligently endeavored, in all his dealings with his fellow crea- 
tures, to falfil the commands of Him whose minister he was. He 
eould not therefore let the sun go down upon his wrath; but, like a 
primitive disciple of his master, he sought the dwelling of his enemy, 
with the word of peace and the hand ef fellowship. So pure ajudge 
had he been in his own cause, that he considered he had done wrong, 
very wrong, in suffering himself to be kept away from the wedding- 
table of his daughter, by his resentment for a hasty speech uttered 
byherhusband. “I will go,” said he, “and heal this wound before 
Isleep.”” And he did go; and it was a blessed sight for Hester to 


behold, as she saw her father enter, with a benignant smile up. | 


on his countenance, walk up to her husband, and taking him by the 
hand, exclaim, “* Son, we have never been enemies; let us then con- 
tinue te be friends!” David was overpowered by this unexpected 
display of meek goodness; and his voice really faltered ashe replied 
grasping Mr. Lloyd’s hand with honest warmth, ‘*God forbid we 
should not.” Hester kissed her father, and wept; but they were 
tears of much gladness. It was a peaceful evening after this. Mr. 
Lloyd showed, by his cheerful conversation, and kindly manner, that 
the spirit of anger had entirely departed from him, and with it all re- 
collection of the offence. David did not shake off, quite so soon, his 
remembrance of the morning; for he was vanquished, in spite of 
himself, and he felt—asa man generally does who commits a wrong, 
aiid finds coals of fire heaped upon his head, by the generous conduct 
of the person whom he has wronged—humbied and ashamed in his 
presence. Hester was supremely happy; for she beheld her father 
and her husband side by side, under her own roof. 

Months rolled on, and the neighbors began to think David Morgan 
quite an altered man since his marriage. He was civil and obliging ; 
went regularly io church every Sunday ; rose early to his work; at- 
tended to his farm ; returned home sober, and before dark, on mar. 
ket days; got into no quarrels ; smoked his pipe in the evening, on 


home-brewed ale. In short he exhibited all the outward qualities of 
a steady, thriving, and industrious farmer ; and it was prophecied, if 
be went on so, that he would soon become a better man than his fa- 
ther, by the difference of many an acre added to those which he al- 


almost be called a happy wife. 
She was not entirely so; for there were out-breakings of temper 


at home, lightning flashes of the mind, and distant thunder murmur. | 


ings of the heart, which the eyes and ears of friends and neighbors 
nor saw nor heard. The sky was clear above—the sun shone bright- 
ly—but the elements of storm and tempest perpetually loured along 
the horizon, which the first gust of wind would drive into angry col- 
lision. ‘To Hester's watchful eye alone, and to her anxious spirit, 
were these signs revealed. She could not conceal from herself the 
trials and the dangers they hourly menaced; but she could conceal 
them from all the rest of the world—and she did. Not even to her 
father didshe speak of them. They were the griefs of her own for. 
boding heart, and they were buried there. If they should ever be 
disinterred thence—if they should ever be realized—and write them- 
selves in such characters upon her face as she could not hide—if her 
countenance complained for her—she must submit; but till then she 
was resolved hope should chasten fear, and the faith she plighted at 
the altar forbid her lips to become the accusers of her husband. 


It was about two years after her marriage, that the bankruptey of 
old Morgan happened. For some months previously, Hester sus. 
pected matters were going wrong; not from any thing which her 
husband communicated to her, for he had grown reserved, sullen, 
and morose; but from the manner of the old man himself, from 
their freqnent conferences in secret, and from his total neg!ect of his 
farming stock. David, too, instead of minding his own affairs, and 
looking after his own crops, or attending the markets, as he was ac. 
customed to do, sold hand over head upon the ground; took the first 
price that was offered ; replaced nothing which he sold, but kept the 
money, and talked of setting up, by and by, as an innkeeper at 
Chepstow. Meanwhile, debts were contracted, and none were paid; 
creditors became clamorous, and David grew more and more reck- 
less of their clamors. At first he could not pay; at last he would 
not, and they might do as they liked. If Hester ventured to remon. 
strate, she was churlishly told to mind her own-businese, and look af 
ter the house, though there was every day less and less in it to look 
after ; for whatever could be spared, and often what could not, was 
converted into money. Old Morgan pursued much the same course ; 
and it seemed as if father and son were striving with each other who 
should make most speed in the race of destruction. 

Thus matters went on from bad to worse, and from worse to worst, 
for nearly three months; and then old Morgan was made a bank- 
tupt. Every one predicted that David would soon follow; but every 
one lamented it at the same time, on account of poor Hester, who 
was univeraally respected. Indeed, it was mainly owing to this fvel. 
ing of respect for her, that her husband’s creditors had not either 
enforced their claims, or thrown him into a prison, They did not 
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scruple to tell her so ; and though she felt grateful for their kindness, 
she knew it was a forbearance that hung by a very slender thread, 
and each day she expected to see him dragged to jail. If that did 
happen, what was to become of her, far advanced in pregnancy with 
her second child, and not a roof to shelter her except her father’s? 


CHAPTER II. 
+ A FRAUDULENT BANKRUPTCY. 

She was sitting one evening, sad'y ruminating upon all these things, 
and expecting David's return, who had gone out early in the morn- 
ing, she knew not whither, when Jacob Griffiths, a maternal uncle 
of her husband’s, a respectable, but poor old man, dropped in. He 
sate down, and she drew him a mug of ale, whieh, however, he 
scarcely touched. She talked to him, first upon one subject, and them 
upon another; but he ha:dly answered her, and altogether his beha- 


| viour was se strange, that she looked at him as if she thought he 














had already had a iittle too much; a failing which she knew some- 
times overtook “uncle Jacob.” She was soon convinced, however, 
that the old man was not now in his cups, whatever else might be 
the matter with him, for he was leaning forward on his staff, which 
he held with both his hands, and the tears were trickling down the 
furrows of his sun-burnt face. 

“In the name of heaven, Jacob, what ails you ?” said Hester, lay- 
ing down her work, and going towards him. 

“‘ T am thinking,” said Jacob, with a heavy groan, that burst fronz 
him as he spoke—* I am thinking, Mrs. Morgan, how my poor sister 
Jane would have taken it to heart if she were alive now, which, thank 
God, she is not! But the Lord help us! what we may come toin 
this world !” 

Hester’s knees tottered—her color fled—and she seated herself 
gently by his side, as she exclaimed in a tremulous voice, “ Whatis 
the matter, Jacob, that you talk thus ?” 

The old man shook his head, while he answered, “* Matter enough 
I fear, but who would have thought it ?” 

“ For God’s sake,” replied Hester, tell me what it is you mean. 


‘ | Has anything happened to David ?” 
a bench before his own door, and drank a pint or two of his own | , 


“ Ay,” said Jacob, and his father too. I was coming into Mon- 
mouth to-day at noon, and bad just crossed over the Munny bridge, 
when I saw a sight of people afore me ; I walked up to them to find 
out if I could, what was going on, and you might have knocked me 


, | down with a feather, the next moment—for what should I see but 
ready rented. Hester observed this auspicious change, and might | 


David and his father, old George Morgan, handcuffed together like 
thieves, and being led to prison? They did not see me and I was 
glad on’t; for I couldn’t have spoke a word to them, my tongue 
stuck so to the roof of my mouth, like. I shall never forget how I 
shook.” 

“* Are you sure you were not mistaken ?” inquired Hester, ina 
tone of veice so thick and inarticulate, that Jacob suddenly raised 
his head from the staff on which he had continued to support it. 

“ AmI sure this is my right hand?” answered Jacob.—* But, 
Lord preserve you! what ails you, Mrs. Morgan? You look as 
white as your apron ; youare not faintish, sure? Here, take a sup 
o’ this ale—twill warm you, like, and do you good.” 

Hester was indeed pale enough ; and she trembled so violently, 


| that Jacob might well suppose she needed something to warm her; 


but she kept from fainting, and after a few minutes she was able te 
ask him whether he knew “ what they had done, that they were 
taken to prison ?” 

“I could not get at the rights of the matter,” said Jacob; “ but 
from what 1 understood, I should guess it was something about old 
Morgan’s bankrupt job ; though I don’t sce, for my part, how that 
could concern David.” 

“ Nor I either,” replied Hester, wiping her eyes, and sighing as if 
her heart would break. ‘“ Bat whatever it is, | have had the dread 
of it upon my spirits fur these many months. I felt certain that 
some misfortune or other was hanging over me: and it has come at 
last. My husband’s conduct was so changed, he had grown 80 care. 
less about every thing, had so entirely neglected his affairs and hig 
home, that I was sure, unless some change for the better took place, 
nothing but ruin could come of it in the end. On dear! God knows, 
my situation is bad enough, just now, at any rate.” And Hester's 
tears flowed afresh, as the thought of what her situation was present- 
ed itself to her mind. 

* Don’t take on this way, Mrs. Morgan,” said Jacob. “ After all, 
things may not be so bad as they appear; and be they never so bad, 
fretting, you know, won’t mend them. Itis a sad business, to be 
sure, but we must hope for the best. Besides, many an innocent 
man has been wrongfully suspected, and taken to’prison, before now 
and who knows but this may be David’s case, ay, and old Morgan’s 
too? So keep up your spirits, Mrs. Morgan, and don’t grieve. Here, 
take a drop of ale.” . 

Hester had much cause to grieve. She had said truly, that the 
conduct of her husband, for a long time past, had been such 
as to prepare her for trouble of some kind or other ; and her grief, 
therefore, on the present occasion, was less acute than if she 
had fallen suddenly from the sunny height of domestic happiness 
by an unforseen and unexpected blow. But whoever found himself 


sufficiently prepared for misfortune ? Who, tii it came, ever ceased 
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to hope that it might not come? And who, when it comes, can say, 
I have watched for you so long with a troubled heart, that now you 
find me without a tear to shed, or a sigh to breathe ? 
reality has a pang of its own unlike that we feel in the most vivid 
anticipation. Does the child you love, the mistrgy you adore, the 

arent you venerate, lie on the bed of death? “What though you 
Live whispered this fatal secret to yourself again, and again, and 
again? What though your spirit have mourned over the dying ob- 
ject, in al] the anguish of inevitable bereavement? Ah me! wait 


Alas, the stern | 


Author of so much loveliness, while gazing, with silent gladness, 
upon its refreshing features. 
Hester felt all the benign influence of this consolation from with- 


| out; and when they arrived in Monmouth, she expressed an cager 
| desire to go at once to the prison, anxious to have the full benefit ef 


| 


| have been frustrated. 


till the eye is closed, and the tongue is mute—forever; tarry till the | 


soul is departed—till the thing you dreamed is the thing you feel— 


and then you will know the difference between the fear of losing, ay, | 
and even between what constitutes mere man’s certainty of losing, | 


and the miserable certainty that you HAvE lost. 


Hester felt thie difference. She had insensibly trained her mind 
to meet an undefined calamity ; but now, when it came upon her in 
@ specific shape and character, she almost sunk beneath the shock. It 
was too trae what Jacob Griffiths had told her. 


her composed and reanimated feelings, in the interview with her hus- 
band. It was well she yielded to this desire ; for had there been the 
further delay of but halfan hour, the object of her journey would 
Contrary te what was first intimated to the 
prisoners, the day fixed for their departure was hastened, in conse- 
quence of the transport appointed to receive them having received 
percmptory orders to sail immediately. Due notice of this change 
was given to them all, that they who had friends, and wished to see 
them, might doso. But David Morgan did not trouble himself about 


| the matter; and when Hester, with her child in her arms, presented 


| herself at the prison gates, the vehicle in which the conviets were to 
| proceed to the port of embarkation was already there. 


David and his father | 


were both in Monmouth jail; and they were there upon a charge of | 
having contrived, and brought about, a frandulent bankruptcy in the | 


ease of old Morgan, under such circumstances as made it doubtful, 
at one time, whether their lives would not be forfeited. Matters, 
however, were not pushed to that extremity ; but they were tried, 
found guilty, and received sentence of transportation, the father for 
life, and David for fourteen years. Hester was far advanced in preg- 
nancy when her husband was thrown into prison ; and the very day 
on which the Judges entered Monmouth, she became the unhappy 
mother of ason, whose father, scarcely more than eight-and-forty 
hours afterwards, was branded asa felon by the verdict of a just and 
impartial jury. 

She had visited him several times in jail before his trial, and ad- 
ministered to him all the comfort and consolation which it was in 
her power to bestow, or in his nature to receive; for it distressed her 
much to find that he manifested great hardness of heart, and that he 
was alike insensible to her sufferings and his own disgrace. But she 
had not seen him since his trial. She had not, indeed, been able to 
get so far, for her recovery, after lying in, was slow ; and she was still 
extremely feeble and delicate, when, at the expiration of about six 
weeks, x i learned, by a harsh letter from her brutal husband, that if 
she “ wanted to sec him again,” she must go to Monmouth before a 
day named, as he was on that day to be conveyed, with other con- 
victs, to the seaport, whence they were to embark for New South 
Wales. She did wish to see him again ; and it was on the following 
morning of that very Sabbath evening, in the month of July, when 
her father set forth to visit her, as already mentioned, that she intend- 
ed to do so. 


Mr. Lloyd was desirous of seeing his daughter, not only to pre. 


all probability, a last farewell of one who, criminal and churlish as 
he was, was stil! her husband,— but also to arrange with her the time 
and manner of proceeding to Monmouth the next morning, whither 
he intended accompanying her himself. He found her weeping over 
her last born, which lay lay asleep in her lap. He did not chide her 
tears, for they were the natural channels of her grief; butin his two- 
fold character of her spiritual and paternal monitor, he applied him- 
self to assuage the sorrow which was their fruitful source. And he 
had the consolation to observe, ere he departed, that Hester was so 
far tranquil and resigned, as to discourse calmly upon her approaching 
interview with Dabid. 


In this frame of mind he left her, and ia this frame of mind he 
found her the followiz.g morning, when, at the early hour of five, she 
met him, as had been agreed upon, at the foot of the gentle ascent 
which rises abruptly from the site of the picturesque ruins of Tintern 
Abbey. She had her infant in her arms, and was aecompanied by a 
neighbor’s daughter, a hale buxom wench about fifteen, who kindly 
offered to go with her, and help carry the child, a labor for which 
the still impaired health and delicate frame of Hester were hardly 
sufficient. They set forth, Hester leaning for support upon her fa- 
ther, having, at his suggestion, transferred her sleeping baby to the 
care of her young companion. 


No possible human pain or sorrow could so deaden the perceptions 
of natural beauty in souls susceptible of its influence, as wholly to 
destroy ihe effects of such scenery as meets the eye between Tintern 
and Monmouth. The thick woody acclivities which fringe the oppo- 
site bank of the river; the rich meadows and green steeps which run 
shelving from the hills to the water’s «dge, on the hither side; the 
picturgsque little hamlet of Brook-Weir; the smooth translucent bay 
formed by the Wye, in front of the romantically-beautiful village of 
Landogs, built upon a lofty hill whose indented side is mantled with 
deep woods; the ruins of the castle of St. Briavels ; the white sails 
ef small vessels occasionally gliding along; the solemn stillness ef 
the whole scene, and its surpassing magnificence, might drive away, 
for a time, all memory of past gricf, and extinguish all sense of pre. 
sent wretchedness. ‘Lhe face of sorrow r flects the placid smile of 
surrounding nature; the bruised heart catches her repose; and the 
Weary spirit revives, beneath those feelings which lift it to the Divine 


| They were mustered preparatory to removal. 


She told her business in a faltering voice, and was conducted by 
the turnkey to an inner yard, where were assembled about a doaen 
men, whose scowling looks and ferocious countenances terrified her. 
Among them stood 
David and old Morgan, handcuffed together, as were the others. 
ifester did not perceive them at first; but as they slowly approach. 
ed her, she recognised her busband,-and burst into tears. She was 
shocked at his altered appearance, for he was now in the dress of & 
convict, with his hair cut close to his head. She was still more 


| shocked at beholding the iron manacles which bound him to his fa. 











ther. 

She could not speak. Old Morgan was silent. David, in a hard, 
unfeeling tone, while not a feature of his face relaxed from its rigid 
harshness, merely said, * You are come at last; I thought you might 
have found your way here a little sooner.” Hester could only reply 
by pointing to her baby, with a look of beseeching anguish, which 
seemed to say, ‘* Do not upbraid me,—you forget I have given birth 
to this innocent.” The mute appeal appeared to touch him; for he 
took her hand, and gazing for a moment upor its thin white fingers, 
and the blue veins that were not used to be so visible, till sickness 
had made them so, he kissed it. Hester drew nearcr—leaned against 
her husband's bosom—and raising the infant towards his lips, whose 
little sparkling eyes unclosed themselves, as if to look upon its father, 
she exclaimed, in a scarcely articulate voice, “‘ Kiss it, too, David— 
kiss our son, and bless him.”” The felon father bowed his head and 
kissed his innocent child, while, with his unfettered arm, he clasped 
closer to his breast its weeping mother. Nature asserted her preroga- 
tive for an instant; the husband and the father prevailed over the 
hardened criminal; and the heart of David owned that he was both, 
But the next instant he was neither. As if he thought it became 


to pre- | him to play the churl, even at such a moment, or that he should lose 
pare her, by his conversation, for the melfncholy task of taking, in | 


character with his new companions, who Were standing round, wit. 
nesses of this scene, he put Hester coldly from him, and muttered, as 
he turned away, ‘* There—we have had enough of this nonsense.” 

Before Hester could reply, or remove her handkerchief from her 
eyes, one of the officers ofthe prison entered the yard, and ordered 
the convicts to follow him. David and old Morgan hurried out the 
first; and in less than a minute, there were left only Hester, her fa- 
ther, and the girl who had accompanied them. Mr. Lloyd waited 
till he heard the rattling of the lumbering machine as it drove off ; 
and he then led Hester out. He had been a silent and a sad specta- 
tor of the interview ; and he felt that it would be only an unnecessa- 
ry pang, added to those she had already endured, if he permitted her 
to witness the actual departure of her husband. Her emotions, when 
he told her that he was gone, satisfied him he had judged rightly, and 
acted wisely. They were not those deep and maddening emotions 
which lacerate the heart, when a beloved object is torn from it for 
ever. It was impossible they should be. But Hester had stood at 
the altar with David. She was a wife. He was her husband. She 
was a mother. He was the father of her children. I1) usage may 
destroy all the finer sympathies which hallow those relations in a wo. 
man’s gentle and affectionate nature : but it is death alone,—or its 
equivalent, eternal separation in this world,—that can make her feel 
she has no longer a husband, and her children no longer a father- 
And when that feeling does come, it will wring the bosom with a 
sorrow unlike any other. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE YOUTH OF THE FATHERLESS. 

Hester returned to her father’s house that day, and remained there 
thenceforward with her two children. The cottage which she had 
occupied since her marriage, was given up; and the produce of the 
little furniture it contained, when sold, her husband’s creditors allow- 
ed her to keep, out of respect for herself, and pity for her misfortunes. 
It was an additional burden which Mr. Lloyd was ill able to bear ; 
but his trust was in Him whose command it is that we should succor 
the distressed, protect the fatherless, and do all manner of good. In 
the bosom of her family, in the discharge of her maternal duties, in 
the occupation afforded her by superintending the education of the 
daughters of some of her neighbors, which enabled her to meet many 
of her own persona! expenses, without drawing upon her father’s slen- 
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der means, and in the peaceful retreat of the valley of Tintern, her | 
mind gradually recovered much of its former tranquillity. A more | 
pleasing retreat could not easily be found. ‘ The woods and glades | 
intermixed,”—to adopt the language of one who has been pronounced | 
an oracle in all that concerns the picturesque,—" the winding of the 

river,—the variety of the ground,—the splendid ruin, eottrasted with | 
the objects of nature, and the elegant line formed by the summits of 
the hills which include the whole, make altogether a very enchant. 
ing piece of scenery. Every thing arovnd breathes an air so calm 
and tranquil, so sequestered from the commerce of life, that it is easy 
to conécive a man of Warm imagination, in monkish times, might | 
have been allured by such a scene, to become an inhabitant of it.” 

In such a scene did Edmund, the son of David Morgan, pass his 
ape and had he lived in “* monkish times,” by such a seene would | 

is warm imagination have been allured, and he himself have become | 

a monk of holy ‘Tintern. It was his supreme delight, while yet a | 
boy, to wander the livelong day amid the wild and craggy steeps, the 
tangled thickets, the solitary giens, and the variously wooded slopes, 
of that magnificent amphitheatre, laid out by the hand of nature, 
It was no less his delight to linger round the ruins of the venerable 
abbey, as the shadows of evening descended upen them, or when the 
pale moon partially illuminated their grey walls, or streamed in trem. 
bling radiance through theivy-wreathed windows. Atsuch moments, | 
his imagination would carry him back to the period when it was the 
abode of living piety ; when the vesper hymn pealed along its echo. 
ing cloisters; and when al! the pomp and solemnity of a religion | 
which inflamed the mind by the seduction of the senses, reigned in 
saered grandeur beneath its roof. Sometimes he would people the 
ruin with the creations of his heated fancy, summon from their graves 
the shadowy forms of holy men who had died there in ages past, and 
half believe he saw the visions of his brain embodied befure his eyes. 

In such a place as this, at such an hour, 

If aught of ancestry may be believed, 

Descending angels have conversed with men, 

And told the secrets of the world unknown. 

At the period now described, Edmund Morgan was in his thirteenth 
year. He was no common boy ; and his grandfather, who had watch- 
ed the dawnings of his character, moral and intellectual, prided him- 
self upon his cultivation of both. Entiusiasm was its basis. In 
whatever he engaged, it was with the whole energy of his nature. 
It may be supposed, therefore, that he quickly mastered those branch- 
es of knowledge which were within the compass of Mr. Lloyd to 
teach, and who was also arrxious that he should have the advantage 
of a more comprehensive education. But how was his benevolent 
desire to be accomplished ? He was too poor to pay for it, and he 
was too friendless to obtain it from patronage. Accident, at length, 
if such events in the life of man may rightly be called accidents, 
shaped his destiny. Some trifling circumstance, so unheeded at the 
time, that no distinct recollection of it survived the occurrence, brought 
him into contact with an eccentric old gentleman of the neighbor. 
hood, who had signalized himself un more than one occasion by the 
apparent Caprice with which he bestowed his bounty. ‘The last act 
of the kind which had been talked of, was his stocking a small farm 
for an industrious young man, and giving him bosides a hundred 
pounds to begin with, to whom he had never spoken till he called 
upon him, to announce his intention. But he had observed him fre. | 
quently, in his walks, laboring early and late, in a little garden which 
was attached to his cottage ; and had learned, upon inquiry, that he 
kept an aged mother, and a sister who was a cripple, out of the work- 
house, by his scanty earnings. It was Edmund’s good fortune to at- 
tract the notice of Squire Jones, in the way described ; and it was | 
not long after that he paid a visit to Mr. Lloyd, for the express pur. 
pose of asking a few questions about him. The good old man spoke | 
with pride and affection of his pupil and grandson, but with despon- 
dency of his future prospects. “ I have reared him as my own,” said | 
he, “ from his cradle, and I should close my eyes in peace, if I could 
know, or reasonably hope, so goodly a braneh would not be left to | 

| 


float like a worthless weed upon the stream of tirme.”—‘ He shall be | 
planted,” replied Squire Jones. ‘; Send forthe boy. But never mind, | 
just now. You know in what soil he will be most likely to thrive. 
i shall call again to.morrow. By that time make your choice, and | 
leave the rest to me.” The morrow came—the choice was made— | 
and Edmund was to study for the Church, at Oxford, (the great am. | 
dition of his youthful mind,) upon an ample allowance secured to him 
by Squire Jones, in such a way as nothing but his own misconduct | 
could forfeit. 
If Edmund wasthe pride of his grandfather, he was no less the | 
idol of his mother, who would sometimes think that Heaven had | 
bestowed such a treasure on her, in compensation for what it had | 
taken away. Perhaps her love for Edmund was somewhat height. | 
ened, by the circumstance that she had lost her first child when it | 
was only four years old, and he had become, therefore, her only 
one ; but, in truth his own affeetionate disposition, his ingenaousness 
of character, and his intellectual endowments, were of themselves 
sufficient passports to all the love of a fond mother’s heart. And 
Hester was a fond mother, though not a weak one. She looked 
forward with dejected feelings, to the now approeching moment of 
her first separation from her dear-boy ; but she was too grate: | 


| from the moment of his leaving Monmouth prison 


fully conscious of the benefit he was to derive from the separation, 
to repine at it. 

There had always been one subject, which, whenever it occupied 
the thoughts of Hester, was most painfully distressing to her. It 
was the mystery of Edmund's birth. She could not te!l him his 
father was a convict, and she had no reason to believe that any one 
else had doneso. She could not even tell him that he lived; for 
down to that of 
which we are now speaking, no tidings of him had reached her. 
Neither he nor old Morgan had written a single line to any relative 
or friend they had left behind. All she ever learned cone: rning him 
was that he had arrived safely at New South Wales. Edmund, when 


| a child, would often talk of his father, merely because the word 


was constantly upo~ the lips of his playmates, and because he saw 
they had fathers. Butas he grew older and began to reflect, a 
thousand little circamstances presented themselves to his mind, 
whieh convinced him there was some mystery, though he knew not 
what, that hung over his infancy. Once, and once only, he askel 
his mother, “ Wuois my father? And where ishe?” But the 
silent agitation of Hester, for she could not answer him, sealed his 
lips upon that. subject ever afterwards. 

Edmund was in his sixteenth year when he went to the Univer- 
sity, and he remained there, with the usual visits at home during 
the vacations, till he was one. and-twenty. The progress he made in 
his studies, and the character he bore for strict propriety of conduct 
well justified the munificent liberality of his patron. But he was 
dericd one gratification, that of gladdening his grandfather's pride 
in him by the display of his scholastic attainments. The good old 
man, full of years ard ripe in virtue, had breathed his last, from the 
gradual decay of nature, rather than from the inroads of disease, 
not long after he had scen the wish nearest his heart realized. Ed- 
mund was with him when he died, and he fullowed him to the grave 
with feelings which emphatieally told him how he could have loved 
and how mourned—a father! By the interest of his benefactor, 
the curacy of Tintern was reserved for his benefit, when he should be 
duly qualified, by ordination, to assume its pastoral functious. Mean- 
while, the place of Mr. Lloyd was supplied by a neighboring clergy- 
man, to whom the fatigues of double duty were sweetened by some- 
thing beyond the allotted stipend, out of the purse of Squire Jones. 

CHAPTER IV. 
A PAINFUL REVELATION. 

The Rev. Edmund Morgan was in his three-and-twentieth year 
when, as the curate of Tintern, he took possession of the little par. 
sonage house in which his youth had been passed, and which was en- 
deared to him by the recollections of almost every incident in his 
yet spring tide of life, that could shed a charm upon the retrospect. 
He brought to his sacred office a lerger stock of theological erudi- 
tion, and a mind naturally of a higher order, than had belonged te 
his grandfather : but in the purity of his life, in the holiness ot his 
zeal, and in his exemplary discharge of the numerous duties that 
belong to a faithful minister of the gospel, he had an example ever 
present tohis memory, which it was his constant prayer he might 
be able to foliow. One only cireumstance troubled the calm and 
peaceful flow of the serene current of his life. A heavy grief— 
some untold serrow—lay like a canker at his mother’s heart ; 
its ravages were undermining her health, and contracting, with fear- 


| ful rapidity, the already too little space which stretched between 


her and the grave. Her wan features, her secret tears, whese traces 


| were frequently visible in her swollea eyes, when she appeared at 


the breakfast table, and those unbidden sighs that would burst from 
her at times, as if her heart were full to breaking, caused Edmund 
many a sleepless night, and many a waking hour of melancholy 
thoughts. There had ever been so much of unreserved communica- 
tion between himself and his mother, upon all things save this 
one, that he felt he had here no right to intrude upon the sanctuary 
of her grief, because he concluded she must have sufficient reasons for 
drawing around it so impenetrable a veil. When however he per- 
ceived what inroads it was making upon a life so dear te him, he 


could no longer be restrained by these delicate considerations, 


His mother entered his room one morning in extreme agitation. 
“ You have heard,” said she, with a faltering voice, “ of the dread- 
ful business that took place last week ; the murder, for so it is con- 
sidered, of one of the Duke of Beaufort’s game-keepers, in a scuttle 
between him and the poacher, Isaac Price.” 

‘ Thave,” replied Edmund, “and the wretched man will surely 
be hung, if he is taken.” 

“ He is taken,” answered Mrs. Morgan, “ and lodged in Monmouth 

jail.” 
“Tt is the law of God and man,” said Edmund, “ that whoso 
sheddeth the blood of another, his own blood shall be the atonement. 
Why this excessive agitation, my dear motber? What is it that 
troubles you so grievously, and that has long troubled you ?” 

« You shal! know, E‘mund ; for it is better you should hear it from 
my lips than from those of others, and concealment is now no longer 
possible. Isaac Price is your father !” 

“ My father!” exclaimed Edmurd; and he spoke not another 
word. His mother wept bitterly. Fur several minutes they sate in 
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silence ; the thoughts of Mrs. Morgan travelling through a miserable | 
past, and those of ber son absorbed in the conflict of present amaze- | 
ment and future suffering. He had found a father, but the first im- 
pulse of his feelings was to blush at the discovery. He had learned 
the secret of his birth, and the knowledge of it tinged his cheek with 
shame. He waited till his mother became more calm, and then pre- 
pared to listen to a tale which he knew must deeply efflict him. Sh», 
with as much composure as she could command, related all the cir- 
cumstances attending her marriage with David Morgan, and of the 
erime for which he was transported. But in what she further dis- 
closed, Edmund at ence discovered the cause of that ceaseless sorrow 
which had so long harrassed her. The term of his sentence having 
expired, and his father being dead, David obtained a passage back to 
England; and it was in the summer of the year following that in 
which Edmund went to Oxford, that he reappeared in his native | 
place. He did not make himself known; and indeed his appearance 
was so altered in the seventeen years he had been absent, that no 
une could have recognised him at first sight. But he prowled about | 
the neighborhood; and one eveninz, when Hester was walking out | 
alone, he suddenly presented himself before her. She was alarmed, 
thinking he was some man who intended to insult, or perhaps rob 
her. He called her by her name; his voice awakened the recollec- 
tion of him in her memory, and gazing at him for a moment, she | 
knew it was her husband. 
He made a few inquiries about herself, her father, and her children; | 
but told her he never meant to trouble her by claiming her as his | 
wife. “fam poor enough,” said he, “ and I suppese you are not 
over rich ; but when I want a guinea, I shall not be particular in | 
looking to you for it; and I expect you wil! not begrudge to get rid 
of me upon such easy terms. If you have avy money in your pocket | 
now, it is myvre than I have in mine, and a few shillings will be ac- | 
ceptable to me.” Hester gave him what she had; but before she 
could utter a word in reply, he had turned upon his heel and entered 
2 coppice by the road side. observing, as he went away, “ Remem- 
ber, if you wish to be free from David Morgan, you will not deny 
Isaac Price, whenever he sends or watches for you.” From that , 
time he had continued to perseente her; sometimes with threatening 


messages, and sometimes by dogging her steps, so that she almost | 


dreaded to leave the parsonage house. How he contrived to live she 


could only surmise from what she heard about him, every now and | 


then, as Isaac Price, till at length the affray between him and one of 
the Duke of Beaufort’s game-keepers led to the awful catastrophe 
which caused him to be apprehended es a murderer. 

Edmund listened to this recital with deep attention; and, when it 
was concluded, he exclaimed, after a short pause, ‘“* Mother, I will 
see my father. I can do nothing fur him in this world, which he 
must so soon leave: but he is not prepared for the next; and his 
eternal soul must not perish.” ‘There was consolation to Hester’s 
heart in these words of her son ; and her sorrow was not without glad- 
ness, when she thought of the good work which filial piety might ac- 
complish. 

CHAPTER V. 
A SON’S DUTY. 

Tue very next day, Eimund went to Monmouth, and procured an 
interview with Isaac Price. He did not disclose himself; but assumed 
the character of a friend of Mrs. Morgan merely; sent by her to 
know if there were any service which she could render him in his 
present situation. It may be imagined with what feelings he beheld, 
for the first time, him who was his father in the degraded condition of 
a felon anda murderer. He scarcely Jooked at Edmund while speak- 
ing to him; but once or twice their eyes met, and—it might be fancy 
—but his manner seemed disturbed, as if some dimly remembered 
resemblance of ‘eatures once familiar to him were suddenly 
awakened; fur Edmund was exceedingly like his mother. 
pretended message, of which Edmund represeuted himself as the 
bearer, his answer was, that “he knew of no service which Mrs. 
Morgan, or anybody else, could render him, unless she could save his 


neck from the halter; and, if she would supply him with money to | 


pay the lawyers well, perhaps he might get off’ Edmund, who felt 
deeply shocked at this reprobate speech, and at the reckless insensi- 
bility it evinced of the awful situation in which his father stood, 
said, he would undertake to promise for Mrs. Morgan that, whatever 
money might be reqnired to obtain for him the utmost benefit of legal 


assistance, should be ready. He then endeavored, indirectly, to lead | 


him into a conversation upon the nature of the crime with which he 
was charged, and the certain consequences of his conviction; but he 


maintained a sullen silence; and, at last, manifested no equivocal | 


symptoms of a determination to put an end to the interview. Edmund, 
therefore, took his leave. 


It wanted fall two months of the time when the assizes would eom- 
mence ; and, dur'ng the whole of that period, Edmund sought fre- 
quent opportunities, (sometimes twice or thrice in the coursoof a 
week,) of visiting his father, as the messengerof Mrs. Morgan; but 


at none of these Visits did Davia give him to understand ne was in. ’ 


debted for this solicitude, on her part, to that which was the real 
cause. Edmund, at length, beheld the ripening harvest which was 





| a delusive promise. 


To the | 





to reward his hallowed labore. Inspired with a holy ardor, beyond 
what even his sacred zeal in the cause of heaven could excite in or- 
dinary circumstances; and his fervent piety exalted by the conscious. 
ness that it wasa father’s salvation he was secking ; every impulse 
of his heart and mind, every energy which religion could animate, 
was employed to regenerate the sinful nature, and touch the hardened 
bosom of the criminal. Much, he considered, was accomplished, 
when he had brought him into such a state of fecling, that he would 
listen patiently and attentively to his mild yet earnest exhortations, 
though they elicited no corresponding demonstrations of repentant 
sorrow. But most was he rejoiced, and most assured did he then feel 
of ultimate success, when, as he was one evening about to depart, 
after having enforced, with more than his usual eloquence, the great 
doctrine of a sincere repentance and a true reconciliation unto God, 
through the Redeemer, his father took him by the hand, and ma 
voice of supplication almost, rather than of inquiry, said, “ When 
shall I see you again, sir?” He had never before asked a similar 
question : he had never before manifested the slightest desire for his 
return; and his doing so now, was a grateful evidence to Edmund 
that his awakened heart began to hunger for the words of eternal 
l.fe,—for the consolation of believing, with a devout and lively faith, 
that ‘*if we confess our sins, God is faithful and righteous to forgive 
us our sins, and make us clean from all wickedness.” Nor was this 
The seed of righteousness had been sown ; the 
tree had taken root ; and the diligent laborer in the vineyard saw its 
branches shoot forth, bearing goodly and pleasant fruit. 


The day of trial came, and David was arraigned as a criminal be- 
foreman ; but stood before his judges as one who, having made his 
peace with God, was prepared to atone for the life he had taken, by 
the just forfeiture of his own. He was convicted, and sentence of 
death passed upen him. He heard it with an air of composure and 
resignation, which even they who knew not the conversion that had 
been wrought within him, still recognised as the workings of a con- 
trite heart, and not as the insensibility of an obdurate and callous ene. 
He returned to his cell, and greeted Edmund, whom he found wait- 
ing fur him, with a serene smile, that seemed to say, the last mortal 
pang will! soon be past, and you have taught my soul how to pray for 
mercy ; and hope for happiness hereafter. The short interval that 
remained to him before he ascended the scaffold was so employed, 
and his demeanor such, that Edmund’s heart yearned to receive a 


_ blessing from lips which were now washed pure from guilt. He could 
_ not endure ihe thought that his father should quit the world in igno- 


rance that the son, whom he knew not, had been a shining light to 
show him the path of salvation. And yet he feared lest the disclosure 
might dise»mpose his thoughts, and bring them back again to earth. 
He was thus unresolved, and the fatal morning approached. Ed. 


_ mund passed the whole of the preceding night with his father, in 


those solemn exercises of devotion which are the fitting preparations 
of an immortal soul for heaven. The dim light of a lamp tell upon 
his features as he bent over a Bible which lay open before him, and 
from which he was reading such passages as were most appropriate 
to the situation of his father. 

David fixed his eyes upon him with sudden emotion, and exclaim- 
ed, “It is very striking!” Edmund looked up. “ I was thinking at 
that moment,” he continued, ‘tof one whom it would have delighted 
me to see cre [I die, though I have never mentioned her to you, sir, as 
my wife. But you are her friend, and I hope you have found cause 
to speak of me to herin such a way that I may feel assured of her 
forgiveness fur all the misery I have occasioned her.” 

“My mother,” exclaimed Edmund, with an emphatic solemnity of 
voice, “ is on her knees this night, to pray for you, and to join her 
intercessions with those of your son.” 

David's breathing was quick, and his whole frame violently agitat. 

| ed; but hecould not utter a word. 

** Father !” cried Edmund, and knelt before him. 

David took his son’s hands and pressed them convulsively te his 
bosom, but sti!! he c uld not speak, though he wept asa child. Ina 
few minutes the struggle was over, and he was able calmly to learn 
how mysteriously the will of God had Lrought about his conversion 
by the holiness cf his own issue. 

The morning dawned, and only a few hours now remained before 
he would have to suffer the brief agony of a death which no lenger 
appalled him by its terrors. He earnestly entreated Edmund to ac- 
company him to the seaffold, that he might see with how much 
christian fortitude he could meet his duom. It was a dreadful task, 
but he shrank not from it. He walked by his father’s side. As they 
passed through one of the yards leading to the place of execution, 
David stopped and spoke to his son. ‘It was on this very spot,” 
| said he, * that I first looked upon you, then an infant in the arms of 
, your mother ; and she held you to me, and bade me kiss you; and I 
did so. It was my First kiss. Receive here, my son, my Last ; 
and, if I am worthy to beg a blessing from heaven upon you, ma 
your life be spared till a child of your own shall smooth your pa 
| to the grave, as you have smoothed mine!’ So saying, he bent for- 
ward, pressed his lips gently on the forehead of Edmund, then walk. 
ed on with a firm step, and, in a few moments, David Morgan had sa 
ticfied alike the laws of God and man, by rendering life for hfe, 


| 
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From the Ladies’ Companioa. 


MISS JONES’ SON. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





Quamvis ridentem, dicere verum quid vetat ¢ 

One night towards the close of the Loudon season—the last week ia 
August, or thereabouis—the Deptford omaibus set down a gentleman at 
one of the smal! brick-block cottages on the Kent roud. He was a very 
quietly disposed person, with a face rather insciutable to a common eye, 
and might, or might not, pass for what he was—a man of mark. His 
age waa perhaps thirty, and his manners and movements had that cool se- 
curity which can ceme only from conversance with a class of society 
that is beyond being laughed at. He was handsome—but when the style 
of a man is well pronounced, that isan unobserved trifle. 

Perhaps the reader will step into No. 10, Verandah Row, without fur- 
ther ceremony. 

The room—(scarce more than a squirrel-box from back to front, )— 


was divided by folding doors, and the furniiure was fanciful and neatly | 


kept. The canary-bird in a very small cage, in the corner, seemed ra- 
ther an intruder on such small quarters. You could scarce give a guess 
what style of lady was tenant of such mivi ture gentility. 

The omnibus passenger sat down in one of the little cane-bottomed 
and straight-backed chairs, and presently the door opened and a stout 
elderly woman whose skirts really filled up the remaining void of the lit- 
tle parlor, entered with a cordial exclamation, and an affectionate em- 
brace was exchanged between them. : 

“« Well, my dear mother !”’ said the visitor, “‘ I am off to morrow to 
Warwickshire to pass the shooting season, and I came to wind up your 
household clock-work, to go for amonth—(ficking, 1 am sorry to say !) 
What do you want? How is the tea-caddy 7” ; 

* Out of green, James, but the black will do till you come back. La! 
don’t talk of such matters when you are just going to leave me. I'll 
step up stairs and make you out a list of my wants presently. Tell me 


—where are you going in Warwickshire? J went to school in War- | 


wickshire. Dear me! the lovers I had there! Well, well! Where did 
you say you were going !”” 

Tothe Marquis of Headfort—Headfort Court, I think his place is call- 
ed—a post and a half from Stratford. Were you ever there, mother {” 

“ [there, indeed ! no, my son! But I had a lover near Stratfurd— 
young Sir Humphrey Fencher, he was then—old Sir Humphrey now! 
I’m sure he remembers me, long as it is since | saw him—and, James, 
T’ll give you aletter to him. Yes—I should like to know how he looks, 
and what he will say to my grown up bey, I'll go and write it now, and 
look over the groceries at the same time. If you move yourchair James, 
don’t crush the canary-bird !”’ 

The mention of the letter of intreduction lingered in the ear of the 
gentleman left in the parlor, and smiling to himself with a look of covert 
humor, he drew from his pocket a letter of which it reminded him—the 
letter of introduction, on the strength of which he was going to War- 
wickshire. As this and the one which was being written up stairs, were 
the two pieces of ordnance destined to propel the incidents of our story, 
the reader will excuse us for presenting them as a ‘‘ make ready.”’ 


Croekford’s, Monday. 


Dear Frev.—Nothing going on in town, except a little affair of my 


own, which [ can’t leave to go down to you. Dull even at Crocky’s— 
nobody plays this lot weather. And now, as to your commissions. 
You will receive Dupree, the cook, by to-night’s mail. 
to you without her man—(“ *twasn’t thus when we were boys !'’) sol 
send you a figurante, and you mustdo tableaux. I was luckier in finding 
youawit. 5S , will be with you to-morrow, though by the way, it is 
only on condition of meeting Lady Midge Bellasys, for whom, if she is 
not with you, you must exert your inveiglements. This, by way,’only 
of shuttlecock and battledore, however, for they play at wit together—no- 
thing more, on her part at least. Look out for this devilish fellow, my 
lord Fred !—and live thin ’till you see the last of him—for he’ll laugh 
you into your secoud apoplexy with the dangerous ease of a hair-trigger. 
I could amuse you with a turn or two in my late adventures, but Black 
and White are bad confidants, though very well as a business firm. And, 
mentioning them, I have drawn on you fora temporary £500, which 
please lump with my other loan, and oblige 
Yours, faithfully, 
To the Rt. Hon. The Marquis of Headfort.” 
And here follows the letter of Mrs. S$ 
Baronet of Warwickshire : 





VAURIEN. 





, to her ancient lover, the 


“ No. 10, Verandah Row, Kent Road. 

Deak Sir Humpurey :—Perbaps you will scarce remember Jane 
Jones, to whom you presented the brush of your first fox. This was 
thirty years ago. I was then at school in the little village near Tally-ho 
Hall. Dear me! how well I remember it! On hearing of your mar- 
riage, I accepted an offer from my late husband, Mr. S——, and our 
union was blessed with one boy, who,J must say, is an angel of goodness. 
Out of his small income, my dear James furnished and rented this very 


genteel house, and he tells me I shall have it for life, and provides me | 


one servant, and everything [ could possibly want. Thrice a week he 
comes out to spend the day and dine with me, and in short he is the pat- 
wern of good sons. As this dear boy is going down to Warwickshire, I 
cannot resist the desire I have tha: you should know bim, and that be 
should bring me back an account of my lover in days gone by. Anyat- 


Grisi won't come | 


tentiuns wo him, dear Sir Humphrey, will very much oblige one whom 
you ounce was happy tw oblige, and still 
Your sincere friend, 
Jane S—, 
formerly Jones 





It was a morning astray from Paradise when S awoke at Strat- 
ford. Hinging for his breakfast he requested that the famous hostess of 
the Red Horse would grace him so far as to join him over the muffir 
and a cup of coffee, and betwixt the pauses of his toilet, he indited s 
nute enclosing his mother’s letter of introduction to Sir Humphrey. 

Enter dame hostess, prim and respectful, and as breakfast proceeded, 
S easily informed himseif of the geography of Talily ho Hall, and 
the existing branch and foliage of the family tree. Mr. Hamphrey’s do- 
mestic circle consisted of a daughter and a niece, (his only son having 
gone witb his regiment to the Canada wars,) and the Hall lay half way 
to Headfort Court—ibe Fenchers, his Lordship’s nearest neighbors, Mrs. 
Boniface was inclined te think, 

Ss divided his morning very delightfully between the banks of the 
Avon and the be-scribbled localities of Shakspeare’s birth and residence 
and by two o'clock the messenger returned with this note from Sir Hum- 
phrey: 

Dear Sir:—I remember Miss Jones very well, but, God bless me, I 
thought she had been dead many years. I am sure I sbali be very happy 
to see her son. Will you come out and dine with us ?—dinner at seven. 

Your obe’t servant, 
, Esq. Humpurey Fencuenr. 

As the crack wit and diner-out of his time, S was as well known 
to the brilliant society of London as the face of the “ gold stick in wait- 
ing,” at St. James’, and, with his very common name, he was as little 
likely to be recognized out of his peculiar sphere as the noble lord, when 
| waiking in Cheapside, to be recognized as the “stick,” so often men- 














James S 





tioned in the Court Journal. He had delayed his visit to Headfort 

Court for a day, and undertaken to deliver his mother’s letter, and look 

up her lang syne lover, very much as he would stop in the Strand to pur- 
' chase her a parcel of snuff—purely from the filial habit of always doing 
| her bidding, even in whims. He had very little curiosity to see a War- 

wickshire Nimrod, and, ’till his post-chaise stopped at the lodge-gate at 
| Tally-ho Hall, it had never entered his head to speculate upon the 

ground of his introduction to Sir Humphrey, nor to anticipate the nature 
| of his reception. His name had been so long to him an “ open sesame,” 
| that he had no doubt of its potency, and least of all when he pronounced 

it at an inferior gate in the barriers of society. 
| The dressing-bell had rang, and S—— was shown into the vacant 
| drawing-room, where he buried himselfin the deepest chair he could 
| find, and sat looking at the wall with the composure of a barber’s cus- 
' tomer waiting to be shaved. There presently entered two young ladies, 
| very showily dressed, who called him Mr. Jones,” in replying to his sa- 
| lutation, and immediately feli to promenading between the two old mir- 
rors at the extremities of the room, discoursing upon topics evidently 
| chosen to exclude the new-comer from the conversation. With rather 
| a feeling that it was their loss, not his, S recomposed himself in the 
, leathern chair and resumed the perusal of the oaken ceiling. The ne- 
} gleet sat upon him a little uncomfortably withal. 
‘* How d’ye do, young man! What! you are Miss Jones’ son, eh?” 
| was the salutation of a bu:ly old gentleman, who now entered and shook 
| hands with the greatincognite. ‘“ Here! ‘Bel! Fan! Mr. Jones! My 
daughter and my niece, Mr. Jones!’ 

Ss was too indignant for a moment to explain that Miss Jones had 
changed her name before his birth, and on second thought, finding 
| that his real character was not suspected, and that he represented 

to Sir Humphrey simply the ~obscure son of an obscure girl, pretty, 
thirty years ago, he fell quietly into the role expected of him, and 
walked patiently into dinner with Miss Fencher, who accepted his 
arm for that purpose, but forgot to take it! 

It was hard to be witty as a Mr. Jones, but the habit was strong, and 
the opportunities were good, and S——, warming with his first glass of 
Sherry, struck out some sparks that would have passed for gems of the 
first water, with choicer listeners; but wit is slowly recognized when not 
expected, and though now and then the young ladies stared, and now 
and then the old Baronet chuckled and said ‘‘ egad! very well!” there 
was evidently no material rise in the value of Mr. Jones, and be at last 
confined his social talents exclusively to his wine glass and nut-picker, 
feeling, spite of bimself, as stupid as he seemed. 

| Relieved of the burthen of replying to their guest, the young ladies 
| now took up a subject which evidently lay nearest their hearts—a series 
| of dejeuners, the tirst of which was to come off the following morning at 

Headfort Court. As if by way of cavea/, in case Mr. Jones should fan- 
cy that he could be invited to accompany Sir Humphrey, Miss Fencher 
took the trouble to explain, that these were, by no means, common 
county entertainments, ut exclusive and select parties, under the pa- 
tronage of the beautiful and witty Lady Imogen Bellasys, now a guest 
at Headfort. Her Ladyship had not only stipulated for societe choisie, 
_ but had invited down a celebrated London wit, a great friend of her 











| own, to do the mottoes and keep up the spirit of the masques and ta- 

bleaux. Indeed, Miss Fencher considered herself as more particularly 
the gues and ally of Lady Imogen, never having been permitted during 
her mother’s life to visit Headfort, (though she did not see what the Mar- 
quis’ p ivate character had to do with his visiting list,) and she expected 





to be called upon to serve as a sort of maid of honor, or in some way to 
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assist Lady Imogen, who had invited her very affectionately, after | stories and funny ways, kept the maids and fotmen in convulsions of 
church, on Sunday. She thought, perhaps, she had beter wake up Sir | laughter’till break of day. Such a merry time had not come off in Ser- 
Humphrey while she thought of it, (and while papa was good natured, | vants’ Hall for many a day, and of many a precious morsel of the high 
as he always was after dinner,) and exact of him a promise that thegreat | life below stairs of Tally-ho Hall did he pick the brains of the delighted 
London Mr., what d’ye call ‘im, should be invited to pass a week at Abigails. 

Tally-ho Hall—for, of course, as mutual allies of Lady Imogen, Miss The ladies, busied with their toilettes, had their breakfasts in their 
Fencher and he would become rather well acquainted. own rooms, and Mr. Jones did not make his appearance ‘till after the 

To this enlightenment, of which we have given only a brief reswmer, | baronet had ackieved his red herring and seltzer. The carriage came 
Mr. Jones listened attentively, as he was expected to do, and was very round at twelve, and the ladies stepped in dressed for triumph, tumbled 
graciously answered, when, by way of feeling one of the remote pulses of | after by burley Sir Humphrey, who required one side of the vehicle to 
his celebrity, he ventured to ask for some farther particulars about the | himself—Mr. Jones outside, on the dickey with Stuggins, as previously 
London wit aforementioned. He learned, somewhat to his disgust, that | arranged. 
his name was either Brown or Simpson, some very common name, how- | Half way up thelong avenue of Headford Court, Stuggins relinquish- 
ever, but that he had a wonderful talent for writing impromptu epigrams | ed the dickey to its rightful occupant, Thomas, and, with Mr. Jones, 
on people, and singing them afterwards to impromptu music on the pia- | turned off by a side path that led to che Uairy and offices—the latter bare- 
no, and that he was supposed to bea natural son of Talleyrand or Lord | ly saving his legs, however, for the manceuvre was performed servant 
Byron, Miss Fencher had forgotten which. He had written something, | fashion, while the carriage kept its way. 
but Miss Fencher had forgotten what. He was very handsome—no, ve- | — [ord Headfort was a widower, and his niece, Lady Imogen Bellasys, 
ry plain—indeed, Miss Fencher had forgotten which—but it was one or | tho wittiest and loveliest girl in England, stood upon the lawn for the 
the other. | mistress of the festivities. She had occasion for a petticoat aid de 

At this crisis of the conversation, Sir Humphrey roused from his post- | ¢,, mp, and she knew that Lord Headfort wished to propitiate his War- 
prandial snoose and begged Mr. Jones to pass the Port and open the | wick shire neighbors, dnd as Miss Fencher was a fine grenadier-looking 
door for the ladies. By the time the gloves were rescued from under the | girl, she promoted her to that office immediately on her arrival, decking 
table, the worthy Baronet had drained a bumper, and, with his descend- | }or for the nonce with a broad blue ribben of authority. Miss Fencher 
ing glass, dropped his eyes to the level of bis daughter's face, where | made the best use of her powers of self-congratulation, and thanked God 
they rested with paternal admiration. Miss Fencher was far from ill- privately besides, that Sir Humphrey had provided an eclipse for Mr. 
looking, and she well knew that her father waxed affectionate over his Jones; for with the drawback of presenting such a superfluous acquain® 
wine. ah ge . ; | ance of their own to the fastidious eyes of Lady Imogen, she felt assured 

* Papa!” said she, coming behind him, and looking down his throat, that her new honors would never have arrived to her. She had hada 
as he strained his head backwards, leaving his reluctant double chin rest- hint, moreover, from her dressing-maid, of Mr. Jones’ comicalities be- 
ing on his cravat. “I have a favor to ask, my dear papa !’” low stairs, and the fact that he was a person who could be funny in a 

“« He shall go, my dear! he shall go! I have been thinking of it—I’ll | kitchen, was quite enough to confirm the aristocratic instinct by which 
arrange it, Bel! Dll arrange it! Go your ways, chick, and send me my she had at once pronounced upon his condition. If her papa had been 
slippers!’ gurgled the Baronet, with his usual rapid brevity when slight- | gay in his youth, there was no reason why every Miss Jones should send 
ly elevated. | her child to him to be made a gentleman of! ‘Filial pattern.’ indeed !”” 

Miss Fenchcr turned quite pale. 

““Pa—pa !” she exclaimed, with horror in her voice, coming round 
front, ‘‘pa—pa!—good gracious! Do you know it is the most exclu- 
sive—however papa! let us talk that over in the other room. What I 
wished to ask is quite another matter. You know that Mr.—Mr.—” 

“The gentleman you mean is probably James S————” interrupted 
Mr. Jones. 

“ Thank you, sir, so it is!’ continued Miss Fencher, putting her hand 
upon the Baron’s mouth, who was about to speak—‘‘ it is Mr. James | 
Ss —, and what I wish, papa, is, to have Mr. James S— invited 
to pass a week with us. You know, papa, we shall be very intimate— 
James S—— and I—both of us assisting Lady Imogen, you know, S ‘ eens “t f 

' ae 2 “seal <® > | and the footman im waitng, to inquire if a post-chaise had arrived from 
papa! and—and—stay ‘tll I get some note-paper—will you, dear papa!” | q 

“ You will have your way, chick, you wild have your way,”’ sighed Sir | Lon — 3 Ady s <a 
Humphrey, getting his spectacles out of a very tight pocket on hiship. | | ~ I will never forgive that James 5 0 Rage: * pettishly vowed her 
, Sr hide Fe es . se P* | Jadyship, as Miss Fencher came back for the fiftieth time with no news 
“‘ But bless me, I can’t write in the evening. Mr. Jones—perhaps Mr. of 7 pirate i 









The gayeties began. The French figurante, despatched by Lerd Vau- 
rien from the opera, made up her tableaux from the beauties, and those 
who had ugly faces, but good figures, tried their attitudes on the archery- 
lawn, and those whuse complexions would stand the aggravation, tripped 
to the dancing tents, and the falcen was flown, and the greyhounds were 
coursed,and a few couple of Warwickshire lads tried their backs ata 
wrestling fail, and the time wore on. But to Lady Imogen’s shrewd ap- 
prebension, it wore on very heavily. There was no wit afloat. Nobody 
seemed gaye: than he meant to be. The bubble was wanting to their 
champaigne of enjoyment. Miss Fencher’s blue ribbon went to and fro 
like a pendulum, perpetually crossing the lawn between Lady Imogen 


” 

















Jones will write for me—just present my compliments to Mr. S : : ‘ ‘ 
f y P. py ’ |“ Better feed vour menagerie at once!” whispered Lord Headfort to 
and request the honor and all that—can you do it, Mr. Jones? bea cin . . : 
sana. te ‘ ao | his niece, as he caught a glance at her vexed face in passing. 
Ss rapidly indited a polite note to himself, which he handed to , 


The decision with which the order was given te serve breakfast, seem- 
ed te hurry the very heat of the kitchen fires, for in an incredibly short 
, time, the hot soups and delicate enfrements of Monsieur Dupres were 
on the tables, and breakfast was announced. The band played a march, 
the games were abandoned, Miss Fencher followed close upon the heels 
of her chef, to secure a seat in her neighborhood, and in ten minutes a 
hundred questions of precedence were settled, and Sir Humphrey, some- 
what to his surprise, and as much to his delight, was called to the left 
hand of the Marquis. Tally-ho Hall was in the ascendant. 


Miss Fencher for her approbation, and meantime entered the butler with 
the coffee. 

‘* Stuggins !”’ cried Sir Hamphrey—“I wish Mr. Jones—’ 

“Good Heavens! papa!” ezclaimed Miss Fencher, ending the re- | 
mainder of her objurgation in a whisper in her father’s ear. But the 
Baronet was not in a mood to be controlled. 

“ My love !—Bell, I say!—he shall go. You d-d-d diddedent see 
Miss Jones’ letter. He’s a p-p-p-pattern of filial duty!—he gives his 
mother a house and all she wants!—he’s a good son, I tell you! St-Stug- | 


gins, come here! Pass the Port, Jones, my good feliow!”’ | During the first assault upon the soups, the band played a delicious set 
Stuggins stepped forward a pace, and presented his white waistcoat, | of waltzes, terminating with the clatter of changing plates. But at the 
and Miss Fencher flounced out of the room in a passion. | same moment, above all the ring of impinging china, arose a shout of 


laughter from a party somewhere without the pavilion, and so sustained 
and hearty was tie peal, that the servants stoed petrified with their dish- 
es, and the guests eat in wondering silence. The steward was instantly 
despatched to enforce order, and Lord Headfort explained, that the ten- 
ants were feasting on beef and ale, in the thicket beyond, though he 
could scarce imagine what should amuse them so uncommonly. 

“They have promised to maintain ordor, my lord !” said the steward, 
returning, and stooping to his master’s ear, “ but there is a droll gentle- 
man among them, my lord !”’ 

“‘ Then I dare swear it’s better fun than this,”” mumbled his lordship 
for the steward’s hearing, as he looked round upon the unamused faces 
in his neighborhood. 

‘“« Headfort!”’ cried Lady Imogen, presently, from the other end of the 
table, “did you send to Stratford for S ,ordid you not? Let us 
know whether there is a chance of his coming.” 


e@ ‘‘Stoggins!” said the old man, a little more tranquilly since he had 
no fear of being interrupted, ‘‘I wish my friend, Mr. Jones, here, to see 
this cock-a-hoop business to-morrow. It'll be a fine sight, they tell me. 
I want to see it, Stuggins! You understand me. His mother, Miss 
Jones, was a very pretty girl, Stuggins! And she'll be very glad to hear 
that her boy has seen such a fine show—ch, Jones? eh Stuggins? Well, 
you know what I want. The Headfort tenants will have a place pro- | 
vided for them, of course--some shrubbery, eh ?—-seme gallery--some | 
place behind the musicans, where they are out of the way, but can see | 
--isn’t itso? eh? eh?” | 

“ Yes, Sir Hamphrey—no doubt, Sir Humphrey!”’ acceded Stuggins, 
with his ears till open te know how the detals were to be managed. 

“‘ Well—very well—and you'll take Jones with you in the dickey—eh 
—Thomas will go on the box—eh? Will that do?—and Mr. Jones will 
stay with us to-night, and perhaps you'll show him his room, now, and | p s 
talk it over, eh, Staggins ?7— good night, Mr. Jones!—good night, Jones, | _ “ Upon my honor, Lady Imogen, my ae chariot has been at the Strat- 
my good fellow |” ford Inn, waiting for him since morning,” was the Marquis answer.— 

And Sir Humphrey, having done this act of grateful reminiscence for | ‘ Vaurien wrote that he had boeked him by the mail of the night before! 
his old sweetheart, managed to find his way into the next room unaided. | I'd give a thousand pounds if he were here !”’ 








s had begun, by this time, to see “ straw for his bricks,” in the | Byrsts of laughter breaking through all efforts to suppress them, again 
course matters were taking, and instean of throwing a decanter after Sir | rose from the offending quarter. 
Humphrey, and knocking down the butler for ealling him Mr. Jones, he “ Tt’s a Mr. Jones, my lord,” said the steward, speaking between the 


Marquis and Sir Humphrey; “he’s a friend of Sir Humphrey’s butler— 


~_—— 


accepted Stuggins’ convoy to the housekeeper’s room, and with his droll 
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and—if you will excuse me, my Sr says he is the son of a 


Miss Jones, formerly an acquaintance of Sir Huraphrey’s!” 
Red as a turkey-cock grew the old Baronet in a moment. 
| ten thousand pardons for having intruded him here, my lord !”’ 
Humphrey; “it’s a poor lad that brought me a letter from hi 
and I told Stuggins—” 

But here Stuggins approached with a couple of notes for his master, 
and begging permission of the Marquis, Sic Humphrey put on his epec- 
tacles‘to read. The guests at the table, meantime, were passing the 
wine very slowly, and conversation more slowly still, and, with the tran- 
quillity that reigned in the pavilion, the continued though half-smothered 
merriment of the other party was provokingly audible 

‘Can’t we borrow a little fun from those merry people?” cried Lad 
Imogen, threwing up her eyes despairingly as the Marquis exchan 


“T beg 
said Si 
3 mother, 





ged 
looks with her. 
“Tf we could induce Sir Humphrey to introduce his friend, Jones, to 


us— 

‘J introduce him?” exclaimed the fuming Baronet, tearing off his 
spectacles in a rage ; “read that before you condescend to talk of notic- 
ing such a varlet! Faith! I think he’s a clown fiem a theatre, or the 
waiter from a pot-house !”’ 

The Marquis read :— 


Dear Nuncie :—It’s hard on to six o’clock, and I'm engaged at seven toa 
junketting at the * Hen and Chickens,” with Stuggins and the maids. If you 
intend tomake me acquainted with your great lord, now is the time. If you 


don’t, Fshall walk in presently and introduce myself; for I kuow how to make 
my own way, nuncle—ask Miss Bel’s maid, and the other girls you introduced 


me to at Tally-ho Hall! Beinahurry. I'm just outside. Yours, Jones. 
Sir Humphrey Fencher. 


The excitement of Sit Humphrey, and the amused face of the Mar- 
quis as he read, had drawn Imogen from her seat, and as he read aloud 
at her request, ‘the urgent epistle of Mr. Jones, she clapped her hands 
with delight, and insis ted on having himin. Sir Humphrey declared he 
should take it as an affront if the thing was insisted cn, and Miss Fench- 
er, who had followed to her father’s chair, and heard the reading of the 
iote, looked the picture of surprized indignation. ‘Insolent! vulgar! 
abominable!’’ was all the compliment she ventured upon, however. 

‘Will yeu let me look at Mr. Jones’ note?” said Lady Imogen. 

‘Good Heavens !”’ she exclaimed, after glancing at it an instant, “I 
was sure it must be he!” 

And out ran the beautiful queen of the festivities, and the next mo- 
ment, to Sir Humphrey’s amazement and Miss Fencler’s utter dismay 
she returned, dragging in, with Ler own scarf around his body, and her 
own wreath of roses around his head, the friend of Stuggins—the abom- 
inable Jones! Up jumped the Marquis and called him by name, (not 
Jones ) and seized him by beth hands, and up jumped with delighted 
acclamation half a dozen other of the more distinguished guests at the 
table, and the merriment now was on the other side of the thicket. 

It was five or ten minutes before they were again seated at table 
S——, on Lady Imogen’s right hand, but there were two vacant chairs, 
for Sir Humphrey and his daughter had taken advantage of theconfusioa | 
to disappear, and the field was open, therefore, for a full account of Mr. 
Jones’ adventures above and ta a stairs at Tally-ho Hall. A better 
subject never fell into the hand of that inimitable humorist, and gloriously 
he made use of it. 

As he concluded, amid convulsions of laughter, the butler brought in a 
note addressed to James S » Esq., which had been given him by 
Stuggins early in the day—his own autogragh invitation 


ties of Tally-ho Hall! 





to the hospitali- 
rr j 


From Frazer's Magazine. 


“MILOR TROTTER CHIGSWELL.” | 


| 





Are the venerable Josephisms of Paris equally ancient in London ? In 

plainer English, has every story which may be denominated an o/d Joe in 

the one capital become equally usé and antiquated in the other ? Perhaps 
not. By way of trial, however, we shall record one. 

John Trotter, we are informed by our eminent historian, was a great 
odsiay so odd, indeed, that our incredulity threatens to commence at 
the very outset of the tale. We can scarcely bring ourselves to believe | 
that an od ‘Jean Boell”’ ever could have behaved quite so foolishly as this 
hero. Mi r Trotter, it appears, was an English gentleman of good for- 

ing + beds « well off” from his boyhood. Besides, in his mature 
he succeeded to a large stock of cash, and also to some lands, de- 
mised to him by a wealthy cheesemonger of Nottingham, named Chigs- 
well. With all these advantages, instead of enjoying himself quietly at | 
home, we are told that he gradually beeame tired of English life,—tired 
f hunting, drinking, farming, gambling. horse-racing, love-making, (but 
this was after a disappointment, )—tired of everything, even of his own 
elbow-chair, and suddenly went over to France. But why ? Not merely, 
t seems, to “make himself uneasy,’ but with the specific purpose of 
seeking adventures, and in particular to provide himself with a French 
wite : 


; 





| 


(\rrived in Paris, he of course rented handsome apartments, and, like 
the rest of his idle countrymen, visited tha theatres, concert-rooms, 
menades, restauranis, and coffee-houses, 
deriving from it very litde amusement. 
fair sex, however, he found himself agreeably surprised. 
ing his crotchety notions about marriage, he had at home been taught to | 


pro- 
spending much money and 








— 


| believe that French women were for the most part meagre, yellow-com- 
plexioned, capricious, and coquettish. He found them, on the contrary, 
handsome, , rosy-cheeked, good-humored, and orderly. His plans, 
therefore, acquired a new impetus. But, forsooth, he must have a ro- 
mantic liaison, therefore had brought no letters of introduction except to 
his banker, nor wished for any. As already indicated, he was a knight- 
errant in quest of adventures, and the foreign lady, if won, must not be 
so by the mere glitter of English gold. She must prefer him for his own 
sake, and his ample fortune should rather be an agreeable surprise to 
her afterwards. 
Three months had passed away without any occurrence which pro- 
mised much for the success of Juhn’s plans. At length, something very 
remarkable did turn up! He had been, as usual, to the theatre, after 
which, having met with some English friends, the »y had gone toa cafe 
and ordered a bow! of champagne punch, which lasted till after midnight 
when John walked home considerably exhilarated. 
His route led him through a street rather dull and little frequented.-— 
Here, all of a sudden, his sensibilities were shocked by repeated cries 
for help, evidently proceeding from a female voice Hastening up as 
the sounds guided him, he perceived, nearly op posite to the porte co- 
chere of a handsome esieas two drunken rascals, who were laughing 
aloud over their own insulting conduct to a lady of good figure and re- 
spectably attired, who seemed in a paroxysm of distress and conster- 
nation. 
Hereupon, and in one instant, John’s resolution was fixed. He at- 
tacked them bochs that is to say, knocked one down with great facility, 
then put himself into a boxing attitude to meet the other. That other, 
however, directly ran away, and the fallen man seemed already to have 
gotenough. John, therefore, believed his next duty would be that of of- 
fering his arm to the young lady, with whom he would have the pleasure 
of walking home. Instead of this, she was knocking vehemently at the 
| porte cochere of the handsome hotel already mentioned. John ran up 

in time, as he thought, to pay his respects, but at the same moment the 
vile wicket was opened and she stepped in without 
her head! 

“Exceedingly obliged!’ said she, ina rather sweet and full-toned 
voice. ‘‘ Monsieur est tres-honnete. 1 am excessively grateful.’ 

And, as the French would say, c’ex efoit fai‘; there was an end of 
the matter. John felt very queer at this abrupt finale! To many peo- 
ple the whole aflair might have appeared quite insignificant; but it was 
not so to mi/or. Alone he had vanquished and put to flight two ruffians 
who were insulting a fas hionable and as he bx 


ii if 


ever once turning 


heved, os -autiful young 
lady. But then the said qualifications of youth and beauty, could they 
be sworn to? Yes, assuredly she mwsf be handsome. The figure alone 


bespoke and guaranteed the face. And, after the champion-like conduct 
jad met with was a vague expression 
f 


on his part, all the recompense he } 
of thanks and the door most decidedly flung into his face! 

Under such circumstances, Jolin could not bring himself to leave the acene 
ofaction. In the first place, he determined to mark the house in such man- 
ner that, without habe ing the number, and indefiance cf all doubt, he might 
make his way thither in the morning. The formation of such a memo- 
randum could not require much time or trouble. Buta thousand thoughts 
traversed and jostied one after another through John’s confused brain.— 
Over and over the question arose,—was the lady really respectable, really 
young, and really handsome! This much he dec ided, that an old wo- 
man could not have moved with such agility, nor would an ugly one hav 
been so shy of exhibiting her face, for ugly people never have any ade- 
quate notion of their own defects. While he thus meditated asd seem- 
ed rooted to the spot, a window gently opened, and then a voice was 
heard humming an air; yes, humming, for the night was so still that 
even the buzzing of a fly might have been remarked. At length, the 
voice swelled into full melody, and he could distinguish the popular words, 
“« Mon ceur soupira,” &c. &e. 

By this time the fallen man had disappeared, ang the street seemed 
completely deserted. John remained lost in his contemplations, and al- 
ways staring in the same direction, until a corporal of the night-guard 
came gently up and tapped him rather ungently on the shoulder with the 
demand, — 

* Que faites-veusfla ?” 

John started, and on leoking round, perceived not only the corporal but 
others of the watch, who, as he imagined, assumed menacing attitudes. 
Being wholly unacquainted with the costume and manners of the French 
police, he immediately felt convinced that bis two drunken fugitives had 
mustered courage, after their fashion, and returned with a reinforcement 
ready to assassinate him. Consequently, to the no little astonishment of 
the corporal, he beg: to deal about his blows right and left, all the while 
roaring for the watch to protect him. Being with some difficulty made 
to comprehend the real state of the matter, he desired to be left in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of his former contemplative attitude. This, how. 
ever, being exceedingly objectionable in the opinion of the police officer, 


John, after a long dispute, found himself under the necessity of passing 


a night in the watch-house, where at last liis time was beguiled by asound 
sleep, 


* Knight-errants must of course exhibit indomitable perseverance.— 


The first use which milor made of his liberty next morning was to wend 
his way back to the scene of his last night’s adventure. 
By his observations on the | Pow open. He went in and found the concierge, or house-port: 


The wicket was 
T, whom 


Notwithstand- | le commenced addressing as diplomatically aad civilly as his broken 
French would permit. 
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“« Monsieur Je Suisse '” he began, taking it for granted that every Pa- 
Frisian porter must be of Helvetian descent. 

Now it 80 happened that the concierge was a decided original—a ci 
devant brave suldier of the French empire, with a wooden ieg, who cor- 
dially detested the English, and had sworn never to lose an opportunity 
of manifesting in one way or another, his vivid recollection of the field of 
Waterloo, and how le grand Napolevx had been treated at St. Helena! 
From. the first moment when Joha Trotter came within his sphere of 
vision, Monsieur le concterge bad made up his mind that, if possible, 
some trick should be performed against the purse, person, or peace of 
mind of our unsuspecting countryman. Accordingly, the following dia- 
logue took place between them :-— 

*¢ Monsieur le Suisse!’’ repeated John, leaning over the half door of 
the porter’s lodge, who was seated beside his steve. 

“IT am not Swiss,” answered the wooden leg; “it happens that I am 
a Frenchman, and I glory in the name.” 

“1 don’t hinder you from being Fiench,” stammered John; 
des braves gens; but hark ye——’ 

“« Besides, it does not appear to me thut I have in any degree the air 
or cut of a Swiss,” resumed the old soldier. 

“Oh! not in the least. I now perceive that you have not,” replied 
John; “ but I had intended to say « 

‘‘ Is it, perhaps, that I have a provincial accent, or that I have ever 
been known to eat sourcroute?” 

“ Soorcroote! I do not understand that word,”+says John; ‘ but 
when I called you Swiss, I wished only to explain—that is, to put one 
question - 

“‘ Now, monsieur, to the point. 
that you want to see in this house ?” 

“T would have told you that long ago if youhad allowed me to speak. 
I came here pour savoir—to know—to make acquaintance zs 

In uttering these words, John drew from his waistcoat-pocket a piece 
of gold, which be placed on the porter’s stove, mghbtly concluding that 
this vficiant would not carry his dislike to the English so far as to re- 
fuse accepting their guineas. Indeed, the old soldier thought it was de- | 
cidedly better to take money from an enemy than from a friend. 

“ Last night,” said our hero, “I happened to protect a lady from two 
drunken rascals who were insulting her. I knocked one of them down, 
and at last bothran away. The lady rapped violently at your wicket 
and paid me some fine compliments, but before I could return any an- | 
swer, she had entered and the door was closed in my face. Now, in the 
first place, I wish the lady’s name a 


‘they are 














What would you have? Who is it 








“Ah, yes! It waa last night very late; indeed, it was morning when 
she came home. Yes, yes! I see what you are after! I know who 
it is.” 


And with these words the concierge grinned with delight, rubbing his 
wooden leg, which was a favorite trick of his when any thing occurred 
that particularly interested him. John perceived the grin, but, unluckily, 
quite misunderstood its exciting cause. 


“The lady is young and handsome. Is she not?” 


“Young? Ah qu’out! young enough, I presume—that is, for | 
some people. As for beauty, I have been told that she is superb in her 
way.” 

“* Beauty !” repeated John, catching at the word: “by Jove, I 
thought so! There could be no reason to doubt about it. Superb, did 
you say!”’ (The concierge nodded significantly.) ‘ My good friend, 


will you tell me, how does this young lady pass her time ? 
father or mother here ? Are there any brothers or sisters ?”’ 


** T will tell you, she lives alone and receives no visitors. It is true, 
by the by, that nobody thinks of coming to see her. As for pastime, her 
principal occupation through the day is to sing. Apparently, she is very 
partial to music.” 

“ Ah, ah !—a mucian! 
Za musique a la folie! 
ments ?”’ 

“‘T have nevér seen one. 
with three strings, and pinches them very prettily.” 

“A guitar with three strings!’’ observed John; ‘‘that must be but a 
very poor accompaniment. Mais revenons! And on what flocr does 
this young lady reside ?” 

“‘ Her windows are on the third; the two last on your left going out, 
and next to the furnished hotelon the same side.”’ 

“Comment! Are there, indeed, furnished lodgings to be had next 
door 7” 

“« To be sure.” 

“ Are they comfortable?” 

“ What do you say ?”’ 


So much the better. 
No doubt she has an instrument at her apart- 


‘‘T asked if the furnished lodgings are a—an—what you call commoda- | 


ble—convenadle, that is to say, comfortable ?”’ 
“* Ah, qu'outi; je comprens. But if you were to speak French it 
would be far better.”’ 


Hereupon, that he might speak more intelligibly, John laid down on | 
the stove a second piece of gold, which the concierge pocketed with the | 


utmost nonchalence. 
“ C’est egal,” resumed John; “ never mind the comfort. But all this 
while, my worthy friend, you have not told me the ludy’s name?” 
“The name of the lady on the third floor?” 
“ Yes, to be sure.”’ 
“ Her who gings all day long?” 


| at his good fortune. 


| diminished. 


Has she a | 


Moi aussi, j'aime | 


No—stop ! She kas a kind of little guitar | tions were realised: Madame Chika began to sing. 





“Yon know very well that I «peak of ber.” 

“ Mon Dieu! how hasty some people are! But, in the first plaee, I 
have not told you that she is a miladi,”” (English woman.) 

“Never mind. | beg it of youto teli me her name.” 

‘“ Sapperment! But, pertimps, that might be an indiscretion on my 
part-”’ 

Here John had recourse agaia to his waistcoat-pocket, and adminis 
tered a third soverrign. 

“She is called Madame Chika,” said the concierge, briskly. 

“ Madame what? Chique—Chiquette?” 

‘i did not say Chiquette, I wid you Chika.” 

“Ab, very well, my good friend. That'll do; I am quite satisfied. 
Bien oblige; au revoir!” 

So John daparted from the lodge, the old soldier muttering between 
his teeth,— 

“ Va, mon gros Goddem! Je t’en ai donne pour ton argent 

But our hero did not walk far. His next step was to enter the house 
adjoining, where he soon found himeelf in the presence of a stout Freach 
landlady. 

‘‘ Madame,” said he, “I wish particularly to lodge at your house.” 

“That is exceedingly easy, milor,” quoth she. 

“ And I wish to be quartered on the third fleor.” 

“The apartments are much better on the first, milor.” 

“T have told you that I must lodge on the third; but I shall pay the 
same rent as if I occupied the first.” 

* Ab, that is different; milor is liberal.” 

“And [ must ledge in fiont; I must have the rooms exactly adjoining 
the large house on your right.” 

“‘The apartments on the third to the right? 
milor, and now occupied by a Spaniard.” 

‘* You may send the Spaniard any where you like, but I must absolutely 
have those rooms.” 

“ But, milor, notwithstanding—”’ 

“Never mind; I shall pay whatever you choose to ask.” 

“ Bien—bien, milor! It shall be arranged. 1 will find out a pretext 
for the Spaniard.” 

“Yes—yes! Away with him ; lodge him any where under a pretext. 
And, remember, I shall take possession this evening.” 

‘« All shall be ready to receive you, milor.” 

Hereupon, as we are informed, John Trotter retired quite overjoyed 
And further, we are instructed that, a few hours 
afterwards, he did establish himself at the promised apartments, the 
most remarkable part of his luggage being an enormous kettle-drum ! 
This extraordinary object, of course, excited no little admiration on the 
part both of the landlady and her other lodgers. However, as they all 
said, a kettle drum is, no doubr, a musical instrument quite as well as a 


| Rad 


But they are taken, 


| guitar, flate, or vielin; and if the rich Anglais is partial to it, no matter. 


o* 


‘‘ And,” added the landlady, “he pays for all without disputing; and if 


the drum proves too noisy he must pay for his pleasures.” 
John was in ecstasies to find that his windows were on an exact level 
with those ef the beautiful Madame Chika, and to ascertain that the 


| wall was not over thick which divided her apartments from his own. 


Still more was he delighted in the discovery of a large press, almost like 
a closet, whereby the thickness of the said wall was, of course, materially 
Sounds would and did penetrate. Through the first day, 
however, it happened that Madame Chika was extremely quiet. John 
cherished sanguine hopes that pussibly she might look out cf the window, 
and kept lolling out for hours together at his own in expectation of a 
rencontre, but in vain. Then he walked out, pretending to take great 
interestin the placards that were exhibited in a shop opposite, but ever 
and anon turning his head in hopes that her figure at least might be visi- 
ble through the windows, but also in vain. Thereafter he ran back, got 
into the press, and placed his ear close to the boards, impatiently waiting 
for a sound. 

Towards the end of the second day, and not till then, John’s expecta- 
She struck up Petit 
Blanc in a powerful tone, and accompanied herself on the guitar. 

Instantly John’s kettle-drum was put into requisition, and to do him 
| justice, though his mole of performing on it was quite of a novel kind, 
| such as had never been exemplified in any orchestra, yet he had discretion 
| enough to avoid drowning the voice of the chanteuse. He tried as well 
| as he could to fullow the inflections of the air, and did net stop till ma- 
dame had ceased to sing, when, for the first time, he allowed himself the 
| pleasure to preve the full powers of his instrument, and with five or six 
tremendous blowe executed a triumphant and sonorous finale. 

By this original method of endeavoring to engage his fair neighbor's 
attention, we are told that John himself was immensely entertained. 
For eight or ten hours daily he continued on the watch, and no sooner 
had madame commenced singing than John, of course, began beating his 
dium. So matters proceeded for some time, till becoming anxicus to 
learn whether his performance was duly appreciated, our hero paid 
another visit to his worthy acquaintance the old concierge. 

“My good friend’ said he, approaching the wooden leg, who 
grinned most portentously, ‘‘[ am no longer quite a stranger to your 
beautiful lady au ¢roisieme. I have succeeded in making her acquain- 
tance. although—” 

“OQ, ob !—what, you have seen her, then?” interrupted the concterge, 
with a surprised look. 

‘No; it is trae we bave not met a3 yet; but every time that she 
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sings, I beat my drum, and so we hold a little musical conversation 
through the wall.” 

“Bah! So then, monsieur, you are the drummer?” said the con- 
cierge, giving way to « hearty laugh. “Yes—yes! I might have 
guessed as much. And Madame Chika.—rely upon it, she haa heard 
you. She has told me so more than once.” 

“ She told you so, indeed? Oh, canital---splendid---delicious! I knew 
all along that an acquaintance would soon be made up, 
thy friend, do tell me exactly, what said the young lady {” 

“She said, ‘If only I could get at the animal who drums in that 
odious manner beside me, [ should like to break his baguettes orer his 
nose |’ ” 

At this annonce milor’s visage became fearfully elongated, but his 
oourage did not entirely fail him. 

“ So—so,” he muttered, “the beautiful young lady has called me ani- 
mal. But nil desperandum! She likes not the drum. Perhaps I do 
not play it well enough. Some other means must be tried. I pray you, 
my good friend, do not speak to her again about the drummer.” 

Ailalong, Juhn had been proudly conscious that he had two strings to 
his bow. In early youth he had actually taken some lessons on the cla- 
rionet, and persuaded himself that even now he had sufficient command 
over the instrument to managea tolerable accompaniment thereon. Instead 
of desponding, he therefore went forthwith to buy a first-rate clarionet, 
which purpose was very easily accomplished. Arrived at home, he began, 
(without the reed) to practice most industriously, though inaudibly, the 
notes of Madame Chika’s favorite air. This interval of intense applica- 
tion on the part of John of course afforded a time of silence and rest to 
his neighbeors, whereat they were not a little surprised and pleased. But 
hard study and perseverance will work wonders. Our hero had not 
forgotten the good instructions derived in his boyhood from the German 


Now, my wot- 


band-master of an English regiment, and, at length, he found himself | 


duly qualified to perform a horrible caricature of Petit Blanc. The reed 
was replaced, the instrument duly oiled and moistened, and after a series 
of preliminary noises, to which the screaming of a gander or the falsetto 
of a donkey would be a trifle, the music commenced in right earnest.— 
John had naturally a suspicion that the thickness of the wall was much 
against him; he therefore seated himself right opposite to the clothes- 
press, and blew as loudly as he could till he was red in the face. Then, 
if tired, he ran to the window, still hoping that the mysterious lady 
might also come to hers and indicate some approval of his exertions. — 
But eight long days passed away without any such result. John had re- 
course again to his friend the concierge. 

‘‘ Monsieur.”’ said he, gravely, ‘1 think that I may now, without any 
impropriety, intrust you with my card, and requestan interview with Ma- 
dame Chika. She has sung, and I have accompanied her many times. 
Our concert was very pretty; and in solos I brough tout such notes on the 
clarionet, as might have been heard to the end of the street.” 

“Wheat? Oh, ho! So you are the performer on the clarionet?” said 
the old soldier. ‘ Hear you, indeed! You may well say so. 
be deaf as a post who could not hear those notes !”’ 

‘* And the fair lady, I hope she has not been deaf?” 

“‘ Pag de tout. Onthe contrary she has spoken of you more than 
once.” 

‘Capital!’ says John. ‘ Now let me understand.” 

“Pll cell you all about it. Says she, “I hardly know how that poor 
blind beggar, with his clarionet, gets so close to my apartments, but the 
noise is dreadful. I might as well keep a whole flock of geese to scream 
in my room as live so near to his abominable din!” 

This time John looked rather angry. 

“* Bien, bien, mon ami,” said he, knitting his brows; “T shall not yet 
request an interview with the lady. Bon jour: au revoir!” 


He must 


John strode away at a desperate pace. At that moment he felt no dis- 
osition to re-enter his apartments; and it was not till after a long walk, 
when he found himself far beyond the barriers, that he had come to any 
decision respecting his future plans. Unluckily if neither drum nor cla- 
rionet would answer the purpose, he could not flatter himself with hopes 
of being able to play on any other instrument; and yet to give in would 
have been irreconcileable both to his own feelings and to his character as 
a knight-errant. Chanee more than reflection at length brought him to 
a decision. 


tably good barrel-organ gave a new and inspiring current to his thoughts. 


at any price thuu chocsest to demand. See, here is the ready money !”’ 

The Savoyard, who, of course, would have sold himself and organ to- 
gether for Jess thau half the money contained in John’s purse, was easily 
persuaded; and, after the bargain was etruck, he kindly agreed fur a 
five-frane piece extra, to convey it into town, whither our hero, now tri- 
umphant and in great glee, led the way. 

The owners of the hotel were somewhat startled at seeing their ten- 
ant bring a Savoyard’s barrel-organ into his room; however, he had al- 
ready inured them to his singularities, and they trusted that at all events 
this new freak would not last long. 

On the organ being tried, it was found to succeed a la merveille.— 
Nay, it fitted exactly into the recess of the armoire, where the wall was 
thinnest; and if Madame Chika did not hear and applaud him, it cer- 
tainly was not from want of industry on his part. From early morning 
till late at night he was incessantly at work, including among his per- 
formances not merely “ Petit Blanc,” and such-like popular airs, but the 
overture to the “Caravan,” the overture to “ Young Henry,” and other 
exquisite morsels, equally novel and interesting. 

This time cur hero felt convinced that he had succeeded. True, in- 
deed, he did not hear his fair neighbor sing any more; from which the 
only conclusion he drew was, that she preferred listening to him. In 
order to make assurance doubly sure, he, however, had recourse once 
more to the invalide concierge, who laughed aloud as soon as he per- 
ceived the “ gros goddem”’ approaching. 

“ Well, old fellow,” says Jobn, “1 think I may congratulate myself 
on having at last found means to make acquaintance with Madame 
Chika !”’ 

“‘ Ma foi!” says the veteran, rubbing his wooden leg, “ I don’t know 
what you may have found, but by and by I shall tell you something.” 

“T have found out an instrument on which I can play exeeedingly 
well. A guitar with three strings, or even with thirty strings, would be 
a fool to it. Have you not heard me all day? It is I who play the or- 
gan!” 

“Oho! you are the Savoyard who grinds music from morning te 
night !”’ 

“ To be sure,”’ answered John; ‘and Madame Chika, I think, ought 
to have heard me with some satisfaction.” 

‘With satisfaction! I believe you, indeed,” said the wooden leg.— 
“ You certainly gave her enough of it, and her mind at last was made up. 
One morning she says to me, ‘ Concierge, that wretched man with his 
organ will be my death; he has become absolutely unendurable;’ and, 
accordingly, four days ago she quitted the house. She would not trust 
herself any longer in Paris, nor even in France, for fear of being obliged 
to hear again the organ, the drum, or the clarionet. She went in the first 
place to Havre, from whence she will sail to the island of Guadaloupe. 
Probably she has relations in that strange country.” 

To John Trotter this was almost a knock-down blow. For ten mi- 
nutes he could not find a word to express the intensity of his emotions. 
At the end of that time he took the concierge’s arm witha kind of con- 
vulsive earnestness, slipped another sovereign into his hand, and said,— 

‘You are sure, then, that Madame Chika has gone to Havre ?” 

“Perfastly sure, for I carried her luggage to the diligence; and in 
case that any letters should arrive, her address at Havre was to be the 
Hotel de Paris.” 

Hereupon John’s mind was resolutely wound up. He determined that 
he would instantly set cut for the coast town, with the inteution of im- 
ploring the beautiful Lady Chika’s pardon for having played the organ 
and clarionet; and, at the same time, cowle qui coute, he would fling 
himself at her feet. 

Our hero, of course, did not lose a moment. He would have harness- 
ed four-and-twenty horses instead of feur to his traveling-carriage, if by 
that means he could have made better speed. Next morning found him 
at the Hotel de Paris in Havre, where, in a tone wembling with excite- 
ment, he inquired for Lady Chika. 

“ Ma foi!” said the landlord, “if you intend to see her, you have ar- 


| rived exactly in the nick of time. That lady is on her way to Guada- 


He listened attentivey. Yes, there could be no mistake; it was one of | 
Madame Chika’s favorite airs, and the eflect joined with a boy’s voice | 


was admirable. Here, then, was the grand desideratum; the sure and 
easy method of producing harmony, at which he had so long labored in 
vain. And yet for the moment the consciousness of his former failures 
made him shiver. 

“Jt is true,” said he, “I have never in all my life played on a barrel- 
wan, but surely it is quite possible to turn the handle.” 

With furivus haste, and to the no little amazement of the poor Savoy- 
ard, who was stationed at a considerable distance, John made up to 
him. 

‘“‘T want to purchase thy music,” said he, gasping for breath. 

‘‘Oh, monsieur likes my songs! Here they are for siz sous.” 

“ Soags! I donot want songs. I want thy noble music—thine ogre ” 

‘Ogre! Pardon, monsieur, I do not understand that word.” 

‘Thine ogre, I say!’ and John rapped on the organ with his cane. 

“ Oh, mon Dieu! but I must not seli that, it is my gagne-pain.” 

“Thou canst easily find another gaimdread. I must have this, and 
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| ed for idle visits. 
| power to stop” 


loupe. She has found a vessel, which leaves our harbor this very day.— 
She is already on board, but the vessel is not yet beyoad reach, and if 


| milor really wishes” — 
Whilst he stood vacillating and wearied, the tones of a tole- | 


Milor instantly made his way down to the harbor and inquired after 
the veasel that was just then departing for Guadaloupe. Fortunately (at 
least in his estimation) he met with the French merchant who had 
freighted the vessel, and desired to be taken on board immediately. 

* Are you then a passenger for Guadaloupe ?”’ 

“ No, I wish only to paya visit: 1 have a friend on board.” 

“ But the ship is under way with a fair wind, and must not be detain- 
Indeed I do not know that it would now be in my 





“ C'est egul!” says John, eagerly; “ I shall go even to Guadaloupe 


| or the world’s end rather than lose my beautiful Madam Chika! What 


t 


' 
} 





is the passage-money ?”’ 
* Aha! the passage-money? It depends on circumstances. 
ample, if you wish to mess with the captain” 
‘‘D—n all your calculations! tell me at once the highest price that 
you demand for a passage to Guadaloupe, and [I will pay it you in bank 
notes !”” 


The bargain was struck, the money paid, and John, balf an honr af- 
terwards fuund himself on board I'Esperance, bound for the West La- 
dies. There he immediately demanded Madame Chika! The sailors 


For ex- 
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and captain could not look at him without laughing ; however, they + 
pointed cut a berth in which he perceived a lady reclining, well dressed 
and of good figure; but with her countenance turned away, as if unwil- 
ling to see or to be seen. John was enthusiastic, and assumed a theat- 
rical attitude. 

‘¢ Madame,” said he, ‘‘ I have come to acknowledge my indiscretion, 
and on my knees to suppheate forgiveness. I knew not that you disliked 
the drum, the ciarionet, and the organ! My efforts on those 
were only to attract your attention, in order that I mig 
tunity of assuring you how ardently I admire, how sincerely 1 respect 
and love” 

He spoke with immense fervor, and Madame Chika turned about. 

John uttered an indescribable sound between the too whoo of an owl 
and the grunt of a boar, then stood as if petrified. Madame Chika was 
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By the time that our hero had recovered from his stupefaction, the 
vessel, borne by a favorable breeze, had Jost sight of harbor. No boats 
were within view, and all sails were set. He was under the necessity 
of proceeding to Guadaloupe. John declared that this should be his last 
adventure a /a knight-errant, and since then he has never thought more 
about marriage. 
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TWENTY-THREE MINUTES PAST TWO! 


(FOUNDED ON A FACT.) 















By Joun Poors, Esq., Auruor or “Pau Pry.” 











Noteasily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex’d in the extreme.—SHaksPeARE. 










‘“Very well, Mr. Dewdney,” said my wife. And she quitted the 
room. 
Now, had there been nothing more than the “ very well,” her willing 






acquiesence in what had preceded might have been inferred from it.— 
But it waa the “‘ Mr. Dewdney!’’ Aud it may s ifely be taken as a rule, 
that when a woman Mr. Dewdneys her husband, or a man Mrs. Dewd- 
neys his wife, there is some dissatisfaction in the case—so, at least, was 
it in the present. And all about what?) Why, about su dull a compan- 
ion—no: an wr-companion, as Brumby. 

We had been married nearly two years, and this disagreement, slight 
as it was, was the first that had ever occurred between us. How, in- 
deed, could it have been otherwise? My dear Clara’s temper is the 
sweetest in the world; as for mine—but ask Clara. She had left me 
alone in the parlour (where we had just finished breakfast), brooding 
over this our first quar—quarrel?—away with the hateful word !—mis- 
understanding ? even that is too strong aterm. She had left me, then, 
brooding over our little tiff—ay, that’ it; 1 had borne it for nearly 
two minutes—I was in agenies—I could endure it no longer. I rang 
the bell. 

“John,” said I, “‘ go to the drawing-room” 

I heard her pacing the room above; and the state of her ngnd, poor 
dear! was painfully indicated by her hasty and irregular step. 

“John,” said J, “go t# the drawing-room and tell your mistress I 
wish to see her.”’ 

She came, her smiles shining through her tears—she knew that ‘twas 
for reconciliation I had summoned her. We into each 
arms. 

“ Clara!” cried I. 

‘Clarkson !’’ exclaimed she—Charles 









































































rushed 


Clarkson Dewdney is 


Clarkson. 


dearest.” 
** Oh, never, love,”’ 
Such a couple! 
dessert, perhaps—but since ghen nothing like us! 


said she. 


wife. 
Observe the significant ¢hat. 


the idea of dislike. See— 
“« Send the dog out of the room.” 


momentarily in the way—that’s all. 
But—“ Send that dog out uf the room.”’ 


see the waole town placarded with a guinea reward for its recovery. 





dinary regard for Mr. Brumby. 
“ Then you won't ask that Mr. Brumby to dine here to-day?” 






was which provoked the horrid “‘ Very well, Mr. Dewdaey.’’) 
“IT won't,” now replied [. ; ; 
“Very well,” said my wif 
patted my cheek, Adam and Eve, indeed—! 
“Tf you must ask him to dine with you,” 
the Pangrowleon—he is so very disa 









reeable.”’ 


v 









an old and ugly Neacress! 


other’s 

your 
servant, when styled at full length; but she always calls me 

humble vant, when styled at full length; b I j ll 


“« Never, never again,”’ said I, “let such a scene occur between us, 


Adam and Eve before they partook of that unlucky 
“‘Then you won’ ask that Mr. Brumby to dine here to-day,” said my 
Never is that pronoun so applied, 


whether to man, deg, woman, cat, or child, but it is intended to convey 


There is nothing in that which any dog—excepting some very thin- 
skinned dog indeed—could take as an offensive personality: the dog is 


Here the dog is unequivocally marked as an object of personal dislike 
—it is pointedly insulted—and no dog of becoming spirit but would quit, 
not the room only, but the heuse; nor ever return te it though it should 


By “that Mr. Brumby,” then, it is clear that my wife has no extraor- 
(I had previously said 1 would ask Mr. Brumby to dinner; and that it 


and instead of quitting the room, she 


continued she, “ take him to 





“TY will, my dear Clara,”’ said I. 
Not the least of the advantages of belonging to a club is, that if you 
happen to have an acquaintance who is any degree disagreeable or dis- 
reputable, and whom, therefore, you would be unwilling to invite to your 
own house, you can take him toyour club. No great harm can come of 
that. 

‘And, now, my love,” said I, “‘ tell me why it is you so much dislike 
Brumby ?” : 

“ The reason is,” repli¢ d she, “‘he is such a bore! 

I never give up any one hastily, so I made as stout a fight for him as it 
was possible to make. 

‘‘ Granted,” said I; he is a bore—an intolerable, an insufferable bore; 
but then, you must acknowledge that he—he—in short, my love, he is a 
very good max.” 

‘* No doubt he is,” said she; ‘he may possess every virtue under the 
sun: all that may qualify him for going to Heaven; but he is not qualifi- 
ed for pleasant society on earth.” 

“You must allow,” said I, (for I was resolved not to give him up), 
‘you must allow that he talks a great deal.” 

“Call you that talking!” exclaimed she. ‘“ He’s a dull, drowsy pro- 
ser: his talk is like the buzzing of a bee in a bottle. And then, he has 
but one subject to talk about—prints, prints, prints, eternally prints! his 
collection of prints! his Mare Antonio! his Albert Durer! bis Bartoloz- 
zi! Paganini would play divinely upon one string for a quarter of an 
hour at a time; but then he could play upon the other three quite as well. 
Now your Mr. Brumby has but one string to his fiddle, and even upon 
that he’s a very bad fiddler. Then, not only can he talk of nothing else, 
but he will not allow any other person a choice of subject—he cuts 
through them—t1udely and impatiently interrupts tiem with a something 
or other about his eternal engravings. <A little of that subject would be 

very well in its way; but to 1un it to death as he does—! Oh, the 
man: ‘The best conversers—and he has met some good 
ones at our table—are killed dead by him. One is anxious to listen 
to them, but, no;—no chance for conversation where Mr. Brumby is.” 

‘‘ But, my love,’’ said I (still resolved not to give him up), “ he does 
not always interrupt it. On the contrary—he will often, when anocher 
person is ingpossession of the attention of the table, politely pretend to 
fall asleep.” 

“Tt was upon such an occasion,” said my wife, laughing, “that poor 
Hook stopped short in the midst of one of his liveliest sallies, and 
cried—‘ Pray, silence, ladies and gentlemen, for a snore from Mr. 
Brumby.’ ”’ 

“ But really, my dear Clara, you must allow,” said I, (determined 
not to give him up) ‘ you myst allow that he is a perfect master of that, 
the only subject he ever opens his lips upon—that he is a connoisseur of 
the first rank—of taste refined, of judgment unerring.” 

“ Now, Clarkson,” said she, “is that really your cpinion ? 


” 


tiresome 


Come ; 
speak honestly.’ 

‘‘ Why,” said I (more and more determined not to give him up,) 
“my opinion upon the subject of engravings is of slight value, for I 
don’t pretend to understand much about them; but Dom. Colnaghi, 
whose opinion is unquestionably first-rate, assures me that he is little 
better than an ignoramus; that he knows little or nothing of the matter; 
that he has merely got by rote the terms of the art and a string of names 
of the most eminent artists, from Mare Antonio to Charles Heath. which 
are perpetually in his mouth; and that if he should escape purchasing, 
on his own judgment, an H.B. for an Albert Durer, he would be a lucky 
However, my love, I must in justice to him, say that this is 
not my opinion of him—it is only Don Colnaghi’s.”’ 

Having thus gallantly defended my fiiend, I sat down and 
the following note : 


fellow. 
ss 
wrote him 


‘¢ Mornington Crescent, 
“* Wednesday, Sth June. 
“ Dear Brumby, 
“Mrs. Dewdney, I am sorry to say, is not very well ; so, instead of 
coming here, pray meet me at the Pangrowleon at seven. It is an open 
day there for visiters. 


“ Yours, faithfully, 
“C.C. Dewpner.” 


‘“« And what time, dearest, do you think you shall get rid of your live- 
ly guest!” inquired my wife. 

« Oh, at about nine or half-after,” replied 1; “ bat I will not remain 
| out later than I can help it, love.” 

“ Tt was not for that I made the inquiry, dear,” said she ; 
you—” 

{ | did not particularly remark it at the time ; but it afterwards struck 
| me forcibly, very forcibly, that she hesitated. 

«“ Well, Clara; but what ?” inquired I. 

‘“« Why, Clarkson, you are engaged with my brother Richard, at Ham- 
mersmith to-morrow, to go up the river for a day’s fishing. Now, in- 
stead of getting up at five in the morning (as you talked of doing) which 
will be so uncomfortable, so very uncomfortable for you, do get into an 
omnibus or cab and go down to-night. Richard, you know, will give 
you a bed.” 

" « But, sweetest,” said I— 

‘ Now, dearest,’ said she, “ you shall—you must—I implore—I en- 
treat. Youwill oblige me by going. I can’t bear the thought of yeur 
hurrying out at such a barbarous hour as five. I shall be miserable if 
you refuse me.” 


but I~ 
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Sweer, considerate soul! Could I refuse her anything! and a request 
too, whose object was my own convenience, my own comfort. Yet she 
pressed the request with an carnestness that— 

No, I call every star, every planet, nay, the chaste moon herself, to 
witness that I am not jealous. Had my Clara ever given me cause for 
jealousy ? Never—not the slightest. I knew that little Timberman of 
the Grenadier Guards, had, within the last few days returned to Eng- 
land—What then? I had twice seen him as he rode past our house 
look up at the windows—What then? My wife knew not of his return : 
and had she known it—What then? "Tis a long four years since he paid 
his addresses to her—she liked him a little—Yet what of that? Did she 
not reject him—and for me! Besides, he is married. No; I am not 
jealous : yet was there an earnestness in her entreaty that I would not 
return home that night—! Shame upon me for the unworthy thought ! 
I promised to go that night to Hammersmith. 

In due time (John having placed my night-bag in a cab) I drove 
down to the club to receive my friend Brumby—first taking an affection- 
ate leave with my dear little wife. Our leave-takings, though but for 
@ siagle night, were always of a nature to—But these scenes must not 
be dwelt upon. “ hc ° = < 

It so happened that Brumby and I were the only persons in the visit- 
er’s room—we had it entirely to ourselves. What an opportunity for 
an easy, unconstrained confabulation! And what a variety of pleasant 
topics were open to us !—Parliament and the income-tax ; the Opera at 
the most brilliant peried of its season, and all the singers quite well 
enough not to sing ;* morning concerts, Thalberg, and the projected 


| 


| than little Timberman, of the Grenadier Guards! 


| 


I walked towards my own door, when—oh horror ! My hair stood 
on end—my throat became parched—my knees bent beneath me— 
perspiration fell in large drops fiom my brow! Now was the hesitation 
oe now was the anxiety to be rid of me for the night accounted 
or! 

The canvass blind of the large, single, parlor-window was drawn 
down, and the lamp burning on the table (at that hour of the morning!) 
was so placed as to throw upon it, with awful distinctness, the shadows 
of two persons : one was—yes, it was that cockatrice, my wife; the 
other was a man, ay, a /ittle man—it was no other, it could be no 
other—for twice had I seen him look up at the windows as he passed— 
There they sat, one 


on each side of the table. I could see their every movement in the 


| same manner as the action of the figures is shown in the Ombres 


Chinoises. 1 eould hear their laugh, too—yes, they were leughing— 


| oh, torture ! laughing, no doubt, at me! How admirably well she had 
| contrived it! “You must go to Hammersmith to-night—you shall— 
I implore—I entreat—you will oblige me by going.” And all this 


Society for the Prevention of cruelty to Pianofortes ; our English thea- | 


tres-royal, and the crowds that nightly rush—to the French play ; the 
Royal Academy exhibition, and Mr. Hume’s patriotic suggestion that the 
R.A.s should be compelled to throw open the doors gratis, and pay all 
the expenses of the establishment out of the “ tottle of the whole ;” 
copyright, and the rights of every body in it except the author—together 
with “ crowner’s quest-law” upon the subject ; the—In a word, topics 
were endless. 

But Brumby had just purchased a Rembrandt etching, and—Oh, my 


stars ! 


Here, be it observed, that my wife truly characterized the talk of | 


| 
' 


was repeated te him!—d—d nation !—it was at this, perhaps, they were 


| at that very moment laughing! [ saw him raise a goblet to his lips— 
| my wife @ 


shed a bottle towards him—(regaling him with my chceice 
whiskey, perhaps, )—he shook his head in sign} of refusal (prudent, at 
least, at that time of the morning)—he rose—she rose—they approach} 
ed each other—he—he—yes, by my wrongs! he kissed her! He put on 
his hat—she resumed her seat and took up a book—yes—the artful and 
evidently hardened creature took upa book. He quitted the room 
and now I have the villain. 

No sooner had he opened the street door than T rushed upon him, and 
seizing him by the throat, dragged him into the parlor. My wife started 
from her seat. 

Half choked as well blinded by rage, I cried, 

“So, madam, was it for this you’’— 

“Oh, Clarkson, dear Clarkson!” cried she, “‘ what is the matter with 





| you? But [see how it is: he has been dining at the Pangrowleon with 


} 


Brumby when she compared it tv the drowsy. monotonous buzzing of a | 
bee ina bottle. A word is occasionally detected : the rest is one unmiti- , 


gated brum-brum-brum. 


brum-brum—” 

«« Brumby, you'll find that asparagus soup very good ; put down your 
print, and take it while it’s hot.” 

“ Now Brumby, do put aside that print, or neither those flounders nor 
the stewed eels will be worth eating.” 

“ Bram-brum my Marc Antonio brum-brum undoubted specimen brum- 
brum—” 

“ Here’s a cutlet and a chicken-salad, and that’s your dinner; but 
pray, Brumby, pray have done with that print. Here—try this Moselle.” 

“Bram-brum-brum Rembrandt brum-brum my cullection brum-brum 
Duke of Buckingham’s brum-brun—” 

The cloth was removed. And now for a little talk. 

‘Brumby, fill your glass—A curious circumstance occurred at the 
opera last night: at the very moment that” — 

“ Brum-brum left leg a /eetle out of drawing brum-brum”— 

“Now, for Heaven’s sake, my dear fellow! Well; at the very mo- 
ment” — 

“ Brum-brum wonderful depth brum-brum expression brum-brum free 
burin brum-brum’’— 

«« Jt was an interesting little episode, | assure you. At the very mo- 
ment that her Majesty—Brumby !—Brumby !—open your eyes ; don’t go 
ta sleep. Come, fair play; you had the talk all your own way at dinner; 
jet us now divide it, and change the subject, for, upon my life, [ can’t 
stand much more of your Rembrandt etching.” 


¢ Brum-brum my Albert Drurer brum-brum this etching brum-brum, 
powerful effect brum-brum perspective brum-brum Rembrandt brum- 
brum sharp teuches brum-brum-brum-brum-brum”’ 
Lawoke. How long he had beeu brum-brum-brumming, 
I know not, for he wasgone. I was alone intheroom. I looked at my 
watch. T'wenty-three minutes past two! 

Magnetism? Mesmerism? For a provocative of sleep try a tete-a- 
éete with a Brumby. 

Twenty-three minutes past two! T rushed out of the house; a cab 
was passing at the moment; I jumped into it. It was too late to think 
of going to Hammersmith, so I ordered the driver to take me home.— 
By the time I should arrive there it would be three o'clock! I must dis- 
turb the servants, but there was no help for it. As for poor, dear Clara, 
who has been in bed these three hours, who sleeps lightly and is disturb- 
ed by the slightest noise—! But John sleeps in the small room near the 
kitchen, soI will ring the kitchen bell. The brum-brum-brum was still 
in my ears, and I fell asleep; nor did I awake till the driver stopped on 
thie side of the turnpike, as [ had desired him todo. My house was 
hardly twenty paces beyond it, and the toll saved would pay_for a couple 
of letters. Cheap postage has taught us the use and value of our odd 
pence. 














that Mr. Brumby, and is tipsy.” 

Here, of course, she burst into tears! But the absurdity of the notion 
of getting tipsy in such company as Brumby’s! However, I was in any 
thing but a laughing mood. 

“* Madam,” cried I, *‘ L desire you will quit my house: instantly quit 


; my house, and goto your father’s. As for you, Captain Timberman’’— 
“ Brum-brum-brum early impression brum-brum fine preservation | 


These words I uttered in a tone which must have sounded in his ears 


| like the whizzing of a brace of bullets. At the same time I shook him 


violently. 
‘* He és tipsy,”’ continued my wife. ‘Oh, Frederick, dear Frede- 


| rick” — 


| 


I was notaware that his name was Fredertck; but to “ dear’ him to 
my very face! IL hod well nigh strangled him. 

‘‘ Frederick,”’ she continued, ‘I thought (as I said in my note”to re- 
quest you would come to me this evening) | thought that he would have 
been at Hammersmith by this time; but—”’ 

“Oh, infamy!’ exclaimed I, “by your invitation, was it! Bat quit 
my house, vile woman—instantly quit my house, and never more let me 
behold you. And now, Captain Timberman—” 

“ Ob, Frederick,” said my wife, “I'll ring for John, who shall assist 
you to carry him up to bed.” 

“Desist, base woman,” said I, as she took hold of the bell-rope; 


%: desist! the servants shall not be disturbed at this late hour, nor shall 
, they be admitted to witness your vile conduct.” 


} 





* “Bring your guitar,” is the title of a modern ballad. Is it thus parodied in | 
the invitation sent to foreign siugers—Bring your catarrh? Certainit is they 
ecidom come without one. 


““Oh, gracious powers!” cried she, “he is mad! Late, dearest ! 
Why, it is not yet eleven. For Heaven's sake, Clarkson, release your 
brother-in-law, release him, I implore you.” 

These words restored me to my senses. I looked the vi//ain full in 
the face, and calmly—it was, indeed, my own true, dear, ever dear, 
Clara’s brother, Freddy ! 

The clock on the mantelpiece pointed at seven minutes to eleven ! 
I looked at my watch—it was unwound—TI bad omitted to wind it up 
on the preceding mght—it was still standing at TWENTY-THREE MIN- 
UTES Past TWO! 

rE 


From the New Monthly. 
THE CHEMIST’S FIRST MURDER. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 

. + + « “I' know not how te begin the story,” said the chemist, 
sighing heavily, whilea slight spasm passed over his sorrowful face; but 
when I used to poison people—” 

“T can’t accept that for a beginning,” said I, interrupting him, ‘“ your 
conscience is over-nice, too sensitive and suspicious by half. Begin, in 
plain, honest English, ‘“‘ When I was a chemist—’ ” 

‘‘Tt means the same thing,” he answered. ‘ The people inAlbania 
you know, always commence their stories with ‘When I was a thief.’” 

“So might some of us in England, who belong to what Sydney Smith 
calls the undetected classes of society ; but you never heard a lawyer, 
when settled in his easy chair, opening a narrative of the past with 
‘ When I used to ruin half the parish,’ nor de retired members of par- 
liament, referring to past periods of legislation, preface their anecdotes 
of patriotism with ‘ When I practiced bribery through thick and thin.” 

“ You speak,” returned the chemist, sadly, “ of people wiser than I 
am ; people who can very well bear their own reproaches, so long as 
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they can contrive to escape the world’s. But enough of this. When I 
was a pois—Well, then, when [ was a chemist—”’ 

“ That’s it—now go on.” 

« At that time London had the Byron fever. But London contains 
many Londons, and they all had it with greater or less virulence. Think- 
ing and thoughtless London—those who read much, and those who never 
soad anything—the large-souled, the little-souled, and the no-souled— 
2very one took the infection. It became quite the fashion, all of a sud- 
den to feel. Iron nerves relaxed, hearts of stone broke to pieces inward- 
ly. There might be some who did not know what to think—yet these 
could of course talk ; and there might be a few who, from long-estab- 
lished habits, found it quite impossible to get fast hold of a feeling—still 
they could shed tears. 

Society became a sponge, soaking up those briny showers of the muse, 
which only descended faster and faster, “ and the big rain came dan- | 
cing to the earth.” Young men wept until their shirt collars fell down 





starchless and saturated ; young ladies sitting on sofas, were floated out | 
of the drawing-room window into the centre of Grusvenor-square ; andI | 
verily believe that if those cantos (but they were not yet in existence) | 
which found some little difficulty in making their way into families, could 
have got into a needle’s eye, they would have extracted a tear from it. 
For the ladies, however, I do not answer positively—I can only vouch 
for the condition of my youthful brethren. You might have seen them 
with the new volume—bought—bought, mind—not borrowed; with the 
volume itself, not an American broadsheet that had pirated its precious 
contents ; with a wet copy of the first edition, not a smuggled, sneaking, 
cheating, French version; with this volume of world-enchanting won- 


ders tenderly grasped, you might have seen them hurrying along the | 
street, stopping every now and then, and just opening it so as to peep at | 
the mighty line within—then hastening on a little way, repeating the | 


half-dozen ‘‘ words that breathe” just read until they were breathless— 
then, burning with curiosity for the passicnate revelation, they woul glide 
down a gateway, or shelter themselves at a shop-door, to dive a little 
fuather into the sea of thought, bringing up a pearl at every dip. 
The sensation with which these young people first read— 
Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child? 


constituted an epoch in their lives. It did in mine. That third canto | 


was my first rock a-head. I never knew one bottle from another afterwards 
All drugs became alike—merged into a drug. I hated Apello in his 
connexion with physic, but I worshipped him in his poetical divinity. I 
did not aspire to write verse—my appreciation of it was too enthusiastic, 
exalted, and intense ;—to read it, to understand it, to recite it silently, 
accompanying myself on the pestle and mortar, was sufficient ecstacy. 

By degrees rather rapid, the pestle and mortar accompaniment was 
omitted. I abjured al! practical superintendence of the affairs of “ the 
shop.” I regarded with a scorn that bordered on disgust the people 
who visited it, with prescriptions testifying to their miserable and in- 
nately vulgar concern for the welfare of their budies—IL longed to read 
them a favorite passage or two, prescripuive of mental medicine. A sud- 
den burst— 

With thee, my bark, I'll swiftly go, 


startled the matter-of-fact applicant for an ounce of that strengthening 
medicine ; and an involuntary application of the ever-recurring line, 


Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child? 


would elicit from the simple girl who came for hartshorn, the explanation | 


that in general it was, ‘“‘only mother’s is swelled.” 


Disgust naturally came in time, and with it, as a matter of course, | 
total inattention to “‘ business.” Add to this the fact, that I was pos- | 


sessed, in the person of an apprentice, of one of those things called 
“‘ treasures” —in short, a precocious genius—and it will readily be un- 
derstood that a few mistakes in the mixing of medicines would occur 
every now and then. 

‘¢ Physicians’ prescriptions carefully prepared,” inscribed in gold let- 
ters upon purple glass, neatly framed, figured in the window; and no 
doubt care was taken to prepare as many as might be presented ; but the 
lad had unhappily an experimental turn, and he was always for throw- 
ing perfumes on Dr. Somebody’s violets. 

When be had no particular ground for guessing how an imprevement 
might be effected, he would hazard an alteration for the sake of change, 
just to keep his hand in; and the bottle to the extreme right, or the 
drawer to the extreme left, or the jar next to him, had an equal chance 
in these cases of being resorted to. The effect was sometimes to 
heighten, to an alarming degree, some peculiar influence delicately in- 
fused by the learned prescriber, and sometimes to neutralize altogether 
the essential principle of the prescription. 

*« Men have died from time to time,” says the poet, “and worms 
have eaten them—but not for love.” Can this be said of physic ?” 

At that time, however, I heard of no disaster. Men died doubtless, 
and worms dined. This was perfectly natural. At the worst, if any 
mysterious case obtruded itself, and the death of a patient followed 
immediately upon his taking a new lease of life from the verdict of a 
physician, there was always the convenient broken heart to fall back 
upon. Broken hearts were then as plenty as blackberries. 

“And some,” says Manfred, pleasantly enumerating the various dis 
agreeables whereof people perish— 


And some of withered or of broken hearts, 
For this last isa malady that slays 
More than one numbered in the lists of fate. 


We always used to set down any little inadvertance to the inevitable 
malady, the broken heart. A wrong medicine perhaps produced a very 
embarrassing and equivocal turn in the disease,—which came after a 
little while to look like a totally different complaint—and having an odd 
appearance with it, it was clearly a case of broken heart. oe ess 

(The chemist groaned heavily, and appeared to labor under aa attack 
of conscience. ) 

It was all very well while the mischiefs that arose, either from my 
own deliberate neglect, or the apprentice’s speculative genius, were un- 
certain and obscure—so long as the body of the victim was not laid 
right against the shop-door. But alas! a case occurred one afterncoon— 

(The speaker stopped at the very threshold of his confession, but after 
swallowing a glass of water, his faintness vanished.) 

I was in the little apology for a parlor behind, reading the fourth can- 
to, when the treasure of an apprentice quitting his place at the counter 
came to consult me upon something doubtful, either of quantity or in- 
gredient, in a prescription just presented for preparation. I was in 
the heart of an enchanting, a soul-exchanting stanza. I had got to the 
line— 

Though I be ashes, a far hotr shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse— 


when in he broke with an impertinent, an intolerable inquiry. I an- 
swered, in the flush of my excitement, any thing—I named an ingredi- 
ent or two for the compound off hand, and bid him vanish—resumiag the 
passage, and completing the stanza— 


And pile on human heads the mountains of my curse. 


All medicines, however mixed, seemed weak to that idea. Prussic acid 
could not, so it appeared to me, have kept pace with such poetry. Its ef. 
fect upon my mind as I read was, to make the most dangerous and 


| deadly poisons appear perfectly contemptible, and not worth the care 


or trouble of weighing them out in mere half-ounces! 

But suddenly, after a little time, an idea stole darkly across my mind 
of drugs compounded, and pills deliverved; of an intrusion on the part 
of the young genius of the shop, an order given by myself in articulate 
and peremptory words, and medicines consequently mixed up! 

But what a medicine was amongst them—and in what a quantity | 

Ob, no—the thought was a frightful one to be sure—but it was only 
momentary! A horrible suspicion, an agonizing fear, an appalling flash 
—but it was too acute, too withering to last, and it was over. I sought 
again the fascinating spell of the poem—*“ And I have loved thee, ocean !” 
— Oh! Rome, my country!”—‘ There was a sound of revelry by 
night.” 

How! the spell failing! Passage after passage, that had never failed 
me before! Yes, it was in vain to attempt to read—in vain to affect the 





abstracted, the meditative mood. The dark, strong, subtle Thought 
| would thrust itself into my brain, and hold down every idea that strug- 
gled to ascend to that “‘more removed ground.” 

A sudden dash into the opposite extreme is sometimes effective in 
these cases; eo I got up, walked about, and whistled considerably out of 
tune. But the horrid Idea took a tighter and more burning hold, and 
seemed to twist itself round my brain like a red-hot wire, as if it would 
| never loosen again on the cool side of madness! I ceased whistling and 
| walking about, flung myself into a chair, seized the magis volume, and 
| opened it at the irresistible page— 

Is thy face like thy mother’s 


| Mine, as I glanced up at the little glass opposite, was like a maniac’s. 
| The likeness of the dreadful Thought was there—the form of the scowl- 
| ing and distorted Suspicion was over it—and it seemed to have remould- 
ed all my features, and my very eyes could not recognise their own re- 
flection in the mirror. 

j; I dashed down the book—that broken wand of the enchanter—and 
| 

} 

| 

i 


? 





rushed forward to learn the worst;—which was precisely what I did 
learn ! 
(Here the chemist swallowed another glass of water, and applied his 
handkerchief to his foreheed. ) 
The customer was gone—so was the prescription—so were the pills. 
I elicited from my treasure of a lad a verbatim report of the instrue- 
| tions I had given, the medicine I had named, the quantity ordered— 
| and I stood with the feeling of one impaled, just for a minute longer, to 
learn distinctly from his lips the deplorable but indubitable fact, that he 
had scrupulously and religiously observed my diabolical instructions. It 
was enough. By the foree of my sensations which I had hitherto strag- 
gled to suppress, I seemed to be literally shot out of the shop ; and in 
thirty seconds was a considerable distance from the house, flying up the 
crowded thoroughfare insensible of impediments, and yet finding leisure 
to scrutinize every passenger’s face, utterly unconscious that I hed never 
beheld the features of the luckless being whom I sought. 

Then back again I darted in the opposite direction, seeking the un- 
known, as if it were my own soul that had slipped from me, and in- 
wardly offering as I went, worlds per minute, for the discovery of the 
lost man. All this time I was equally unmindful of the circumstance 
that he bad been gone an hour, east, west, north, or south—I knew 
not—any more than I should have known his visage had I beheld it be- 
fore me. 

Frantic still, but breathless and exhausted I returned. The tale waa> 
repeated word for word—various bottles, their labels and contents, were 
anxiously inspected again and agein; as though there were some remote 
possibility of a latent chance of mistake, There could be none—there 
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was none. The stranger had most certainly gone away, bearing with 

him a box of pills, whereof, by a most pitiless directiun inscribed upon 

the lid, he was to take two daily. 
‘¢ Heaven!” [ exclaimed, “be merciful to the Doomed ene—he has 
but eight-and-forty bours to live! Four of those pills would carry des- 

truction, certain as gunshot to the heart of an emperor, or the pulses of a 

serf. Neither Turk, Jew, infidel, nor heritic could escape.” 

“ That’s as sure as death,” remarked my young treasure. 

And as I turned to look upon the speaker, { thought I saw in his eyes 
the gloomy light of the condemned cell, and his voice had a hard and 
grating sound, like the opening of the debtor’s door at the Old Bailey. 

That night 1 wandered about the Park, shunning every body, yet peer- 
ing as far as my fears allowed me, into every face, expecting to see 
“poison” written there. What happiness past expression to have en- 
countered the stranger—now, now before bedtime! What an unspeaka- 
ble relief to conscience, to be able to trace him out, to warn him of his 
peril, and avert his else inevitable fate! But this was hopeless! My 
thoughts ranged over all the consequences—the speedy death—the search- 
ing enquiry—the prompt detection. 

I well knew, to be sure, all the time, that the world is amazingly in- 
dulgent and charitable on all these occasions—I was aware that the 
public verdict universally agreed to in these cases of mistake, is that no- 
body on earth is to blame, and that the individual whose inadvertence 
proved fatal, is a person well known and greatly esteemed for his pecu- 
liar carefulness. , 

I was conscious that the chemist, so far from being deemed culpable, 
would most likely obtain, through the medium of the shocking occurrence, 
a character for caution that he never possessed before. 

But this to me affurded no consolation, no hope of a respite from the 
pangs of remorse, and the sentence of the law. The tramp of horses 
and the rolling of wheels in the distance, sounded like the rattling of fet- 
ters. The night grew dark; the rays of the moon looked no brighter 
than the grating of a dungeon; and at length as a sable cloud hung over 
the white vapour round it, there appeared to my aficighted eyes the im- 
age of a black cap upon the wig of justice. 

Next day, | gathered courage enough to take an eminent physician's 
opinion as to the effects of such a medicine—two pills at a time until the 
box was empty ! 

His judgment was clear and final. 
a tithe of them. 

I went to another distinguished authority with my suppositious case— 
he was equally distinct and undoubting. Four of them would have car- 
ried off Methuselah in the prime cf life ! 

I returaed home—to dinner.—Dinner !—The cloth resembled a large 
weekly newspaper, with wood engravings, faithfuily representing “ the 
culprit as he appeared at the bar on the day of triel.”” At nighe I slept, 
indeed; but a fury of twelve weil-fed Londoners were sitting on my 
stomach, determined not to retire because they were agreed upon their 
verdict. 

Every hour, after the second dey, I expected to hear of the inevitable 
calamity. I pictured the sufferer dying—I pictured him dead. Then I 
recalled him to life, by that stomach-pump process by which the imagi- 
nation in its extremity works, and felt tha: he might possibly survive 
through the third day. 

But at length I Anew he must be dead—and now for the revelation. — 
Was he a son—a father? His relations would never permit bim to per- 
ish so, without an inquiry. Was he married—would his wife be taken 
up on suspicion of having poisoned bim! Was he a resident any where 
in the neighborhuod—and should I myself be summoned upon the in- 
quest? Every question had its separate sting. Of ten thousand daily 
speculations, each inflicted its excruciating torture. 

But days rolled on—suarise, noon, sunset, night—all regularly came 
rourd—and brought no discovery. Not a ‘shocking occurrence,” 
not a “‘ horrible event,’’ was to be found in the papers morning or eve- 
a . 

‘Rageend just at that-time, as though the wheels of the world were 
rolling round without running over any body. In the vast crowd of soci- 
ety, nota toe was trodden on. Either the reporters were dead, or 
‘fatal accidents” had gone quite out of fashion. It is true, no stran- 
ger, during a whole fortnight, set his foot within the shop without 
throwing me into an ague-fit. It is true, that throughout the same 
period, my eye never fell upon man or woman clad in mourning, with- 
out turning to a ball of fire in my head, with the consciousness that it 
beheld one of the bereaved and injured relatives of my innocent victim. 
Still no sign of detection came; and although my bitter self-reproaches 
continued, my horror of the halter began considerably to abate. 
When—— 


{Here the chemist ence more paused, and raising, not a glass, but a 
iankard of iced water to his lips. bis disturbed countenance totally disap- 
peared for a few minutes. 

——QOne afternoon as | was standing in a more tranquil mood at the 
father end of the shop, gazing at the chimneys of the opposite house, and 
inwardly murmuring, 


The patient could not live to take 


“Ts thy face like——” 
I proceed 


ed no further with the apostrophe, for at that instant my 
treasure of an apprentice flew to my side, crashed one of my tees under 
his thick shoe, and compressed bis whole volume of voice iato a seul- 
awakening whisper, as he said, 

“ This is Aém.” 





Him! I immediately looked at the cbject so ungramatically indi- 
cated. 

There stood before me a tall, gaunt, sallow-visaged man of forty-five. 
His eyes were dull and his jaws were thin. He looked like one who 
had suffered, whether abroad or at home, much sickness—had exposed 
an iron frame to severe trials in strong and searching remedies—had 
borne their effects well, and lived on in hope of cure. There he stood— 
who was he ?” 

The treasure, in whose eye there was a ray of satisfaction, darted a 
significant glance at me, which seemed again to say, “ This is him,” as 
he bent forward a little, over the counter, to ascertain the customer's 
wishes. 

* Young man,” said the stranger— 

His lips were quite dry, and his voice very hollow— 

“ Young man, observe me!” 

Here he looked intently into the treasurer's face, and continued with 
peculiar impressiveness— 

“‘ You prepared me some pills lately—I see you have not forgotten— 
some pills, I say—look, here is the prescription! Ah, you recognise it. 
Yes, it was you indeed who served me. Pray, mind then, what I[ say. 
Let me have another box of those pills; exactly, mind, exactly, like 
the last; for never did I procure pills any where that did me half so 
much good !’’ 

. 


* * >= . * « 


“ Your story is interesting,” said I, encouragingly. 


“{ am no jndge of that,” returned the chemist witha sigh; “ but it is 
true.” 





<< 


THE COLLIER’S FAMILY. 


A TALE FROM THE GERMAN, 


The following extraordinary occurrence is said to have befallen Ber- 
thold, a young German merchant, and though bardly accredited in ail 
its details, is worthy of repetition on many accounts. Being engaged in 
speculations uf considerable extent, whieh compelled bim to bear about 
his person a capital of no small amount, in gold, jewels, and other valu- 
ables, he was not a little alarmed on perceiving at the close of day, that 
he had lost himself amid the intricacies of one ef our native mountain 
forests, and that night was rapidly surrounding him in the middie of a 
gloomy valley, and in a road to which he was an utter stranger. It wag 
quite evident that he had chanced upon a remote and uafrequented de- 
file; for the forest deer no lenger evinced any shyness, and the flight of 
the owls, as they circled round bis person, became so daring and undis- 
turbed, that he frequently gave an involuntary bend of his head and 
shoulders, as a protection from the flapping and rustling of their wings. 
At length be perceived a man pacing the footpath a little before him; 
and whom on inquiry he found te be a collier residing in the torest. Our 
traveller's request of a lodging for the night, and a promise of safe con- 
duct in the morning, was acceded to and given with so much frankness 
and alacrity, that every feeling of rising suspicion was subdued, and the 
parties arrived at the collier’s cottage mutually satisfied with their cove- 
nant. On their arrival, the collier’s wife made her appearance with a 
light at the door, behind her stood a range of youthful, chubby faces, her 
children ; and the hight, as it fell upon the person of the host, exhibited 
one of those honest, manly countenarces, which happily are still to be 
met with in abundance among the peasantry of our native country. 

The whole family, together with their guest, now eatered a warm and 
cheerful sitting room, and ranged themselves around a fire upon the 
hearth : and our traveller began to feel as litle concern for his wealth, 
as if he had reached his paternal dwelling, and was surrounded by his 
brothers and sisters. He had merely removed his cloak-bag from his 
horse ; and, having confided his faithful creature to the collier’s sons 
for foud and a stall, he threw his valuable package inte a corner of the 
apartment, and, though he retained his sword by his side, and his pis- 
tols at his belt, this was more from the habitual caution induced by a 
traveller's life, than from any chancethat such things might be wanted here. 
The conversation soon became general. The traveller talked of the 
countries he had seen; the collier spoke of the forest and his occupa- 
tions; and the rest of the family occasionally joined in with pertinent 
questions or modest remarks. Inthe meantime a jug of nut-brown ale 
was introduced ; the toast of welcome and wishes for a better acquain- 
tance was drunk; the cheerful group proceeded from conversation to 
more social tokens of joy ; and the song became substituted for adven- 
ture or story. The collier’s children were in the midst of a lively glee, 
when a strange tapping was heardat the door. A knock was given with 
the finger so very, very gently : yet, notwithstanding the seeming light- 
ness of the the feeble sound was distinctly heard in the room, 
and rose abuve the clear and mirth{ul voices of the children. The sing- 
ing was instantly at an end; the whole family assumed a serious and 
solemn expression of manner; while the collier, in a friendly tune, ex- 
claimed : ** Come in, Father! in heaven's name come in!” 

The door now opened, and a little decent looking old man crept quietly 
in. He saluted the family circle with an air of kind good nature, and 
only stopped to guze in a-tonishment at the stranger. Ip a short time he 
drew towards the table and placed himself in the lowest seat ; which, in 
fact seemed to have been purposely left for him. Berthold’s astonish- 
ment was equally great as that expressed by the old man. For this sine 
gular persouage was dressed in a costume of earlier days ; but. though 
the furm bespoke an existence ip times gove by, there was nothing vi this 
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kind in the material, since the whole dress exhibited marks of great at- 
tention to neatness and decency. In addition to this, his person, as al- 
ready observed, was remarkably small: at first sight, his countenance 
might be said to be composed and pleasing, but, on closer observation, 
it was found to contain evident traces of sectet sorrow. The family 
treated him as an old acquaintance, though with manifest signs of com- 
passion. Berthold would have willingly asked if the old man were a 
relation,—the collier’s father, or perhaps his wife’s—and whether his 
pale and melancholy countenance were the effect of indisposition ;—but, 
as often as he attempted to open his mouth, the old man looked at him 
with a half startled, half angry expression, and that in so particular a 
manner, that he always felt his curiosity checked, though greatly in- 
creased. 

At length, the old man folded his hands, as if inclined for prayer; 
looked across to the collier’s seat, and cried ina hoarse voice :—‘‘ Come! 
if you can, let us have the evening prayer.’ 

The collier instantly began the fine old hymn: 

“ The forest now is hush’d in rest,” 


in which he was joined by his wife and children; the old man united | 


his voice to theirs, and sang with a power and clearness which made the 
cottage peal again, and must have excited strong surprise in any one, not 
accustomed to hear him. At first Berthold was unable to join the cho- 
rus, from pure agitation and astonishment. This appeared to make the 
old man both angry and alarmed; he constantly eyed our traveller with 
strange dissatisfied looks, and the collier also, admonished his guest by 
earnest and expressive gestures, that he ought to follow the common ex- 
ample. This Berthold was, at length, able to do. 
was correct and devotional, and, after a few more additional prayers and 
hymns, the old man took his departure with a humble and courteous de- 

ortment. He had already closed the door, and was about to let the 
latch fall, when he suddenly dashed it open, cast a wild and terrific look 
on Berthold, and as speedily slammed it together. 

“Humph!”’ said the collier, with some surprise, as he now turned to 
apologise to his guest for his conduct, “this is not his usual behavior.” 

Berthold rejoined, by supposing the old gentleman to be a little disor- 
dered in his mind. 

“Why, that,” said the collier, “it is impossible to deny; but still, he 
is perfectly harmless and never does any one an injury. At least, we 
have never had the slightest procf of such misconduct for a very long 
time, I should, however, tell you, that the only room in which I can 


accommodate you, has no proper fastening to it; and it ofen happens, 


that the old man finds his way in there. But you need not disturb your- 
self—and do not interfere with him—he will soon retreat of his own ac- 
cord. Besides, I fancy you are too fatigued to be roused by any of his 
proceedings; and, as you must have already observed, he moves with ex- 
treme gentleness and silence. 
vanced with a smiling countenance, but he felt widely ditférent at heart 
to the sensations previously existing in his bosom, though without being 
able to account exactly for the change; and, as the collier led the way 
up the narrow stair-case, which conducted him to his chamber, he irre- 
sistibly felt disposed to grasp his cloak-bag with a firmer hold, and keep 
a constant eye upon bis sword and pistols. 

The collier having suspended the lamp in a place of safety, and com- 
mended his guest to the protection of heaven for the night, speedily 
withdrew. But Berthold left alone in his narrow chamber, pervious to 
the wind in every direction, seemed to feel as if the pious benediction 
would, somehow or other, fail of its effect. It was a long time since he 
had felt so disturbed and troubled in his mind. He immediately retired 
to bed, seemingly exhausted with the fatigues of the day, but sleep was 
not to be thought of. Henow conceived his cloak-bag too remote from 
him; now his arms excited the same apprehensions, and now again, 
both were hardly sufficiently near. Under such excitements he frequently 
rose, and if for an instant sleep visited his eyes, he started back again at 
every breeze of wind, with interchanging fears and hopes of great mis- 
fortune, or equally unexpected and surprising good luck. All his com- 
mercial plans and speculations became ravelled into one interminable 
web of confusion, from which it was impossible to extricate himself, or 
to separate one single and individuai thought from the mazes into which 
his drowsiness had woven it. In addition to this, he felt an overwhelm- 
ing and all-engrossing thirst for gain, excited by the difficulties around 
him; and it was a considerable time before these perplexities rocked 
him into a sleep, which perhaps, with more propriety, might be called 
a swoon. 

It might be about midnight, or a little after, when Berthold thought 
he heard a gentle movement and rustling in his chamber. But fatigue 
had so completely mastered him, that he lay motionless in his bed’; and, 
if at times he raised his unwilling eye-lids, and seemed to perceive the 
little old man passing backwards and forwards near his bed, his drowsy 
sense only assured him, that the whole was mere fancy; and besides, 
had not the collier apprized him of all this, previous to his going to bed? 
At length, however, these interruptions became too frequent; a sudden 
fright thoroughly roused him from every sleepy feeling; he started up in 
bed, and beheld the little eld man of the preceding evening, snugly 
throned upon his cloak-bag, and looking towards him with a sort of scorn- 
ful pity. 

“Villain!” exclaimed Berthold, in a tone of mingled rage and fear. 
“Let go my property.” The abruptness of this address appeared to 
startle the old man. He hastened towards the door seemingly mutter- 
ing an uneasy prayer, and suddenly disappeared. 





Every thing now | 








Berthold assented to all the collier ad- | 





Berthold’s first object was to examine his cloak-bag and learn whether 
any thing had been taken fromit. He was little disposed to consider the 
ola man a thief, but the diseased and crazy mind of thia singular being, 
might have found amusement in exchanging the contents for rubbish, or 
in destroying many important papers, with which it was charged. The 
locks and straps appeared untouched, and even after they were opened, 
every thing was found in the same condition it was left. Still, however, 
Berthold’s mind was not to be tranquilized : something might have fallen 
out by the way, something might have suffered by the journey, and un- 
der this impression, he examined every separate package, now rejoicing 
at theextent of his wealth, and now regretting that it was no greater.— 
In the midst of this occupation, he was suddenly disturbed by a puff of 
air upon his cheek, At first he conceived it to be merely a current of 
wind which found its way through an aperture in the window; and he 
accordingly only folded his mantle more closely round him. The puff was 
now repeated: it became changed into horror, on perceiving the little 
old man’s face, quite close to his own. 

‘What do you want here ?”’ exclaimed Berthold ; ‘‘ creep to your bed 
and warm yourself.” 

“In bed I only got colder and colder, and I do so like to see such 
pretty things as you have got. But I know where there are much pret- 
tier, aye much, much prettier !”’ 

“ Whatis that you say?” enquired Berthold who now began to fancy 
that the extraordinary good fortune which had floated before him, while 
half asleep, was to be realized by the use of this crazy being 

‘If you would but come,” sighed the old man: “ down below there, 
down through the forest, and beside the moor.” 


‘Why with you,” said Berthold, ‘I suppose I might venture without 
much risk. The old man now turned towards the door and said : 

“‘ Only let me get my mantle. I will be back in an instant, and then 
we will go together.” 

Berthold had little time to reflect on his promise, for the old man had 
scarcely quitted the room, before the latch was raised again, and in stalk- 
ed a man, immederately tall and spare, with a large scarlet mantle 
thrown across his shoulders, a huge sword under one arm and a musket 
over the other. Berthold instantly laid hand upon his pistols. 

‘“‘ Why aye,”’ said the man in red, “ you may as well take those with 
you; only make all the haste you can, that we may get out into the 
wood.” 

“ With you?” exclaimed Berthold, ‘I am not going with you. Where 
is the little old man?” 

“‘ Hey day! do but look at me;’’ rejoined the other, as he removed 
the mantle from before his face. Berthold now perceived a close re- 


| semblance between this terrific phantom, and the little old man; in fact, 
| so great, that the only diffrence seemed to consist in the mere expression 


of feature, for what wore a meek and humble air in the one, was wild 
and ferocious in the other. Berthold felt assured that both he and his 
treasure were betrayed ; and he, therefore, exclaimed in a firm voice : 


“On any future occazion when you may choose to despatch your simple 


brother for the purpose of seducing people into your net; I think it 


| would be quite as well not to disturb the illusion, by making this sense- 


less exhibition of your own person. I therefore tell you, at one word, 
Lam not going with you, and nothing shall make me.” 

“‘ Indeed !” said the man in red, “ you wont go?” 

“No ae 


“Why then I'll make you:” and with this he stretched out his long 


| bony arm towards our traveller, who, in a paroxysm of fear and tremor, 


fired his pistol. The house below now became alive and bustling; the 
collier was distinctly heard ascending the staircase with hasty step, and 
the man in red with reverted head and towards Berthold, darted out at 
the door. ‘In the name of heaven,”’ exclaimed the collier, as he burst 
into the room, ‘‘ what have you done to our Brownie ?”’ 


‘‘ Your Brownie ?’’ stammered Berthold, as he looked at his host with 
astonishment. For his previous idea of unbounded wealth still floated 
before his fancy; and finding now that he was evidently not to gain any, 
he half thought it must be his chance to lose some, and that the whole 
house had conspired against him. 

The collier, however, continued: ‘‘ He passed me on the stairs, most 
unusually tall and angry, and wrapped in his red mantle, with his sword 
and gun.” 

Perceiving now that Berthold was unable tc comprehend what he said, 
he begged his guest would descend to the room below, where every bo- 
dy had assembled from alarm at the firing, and he would there endea- 
vor to tranquilize both his family and the stranger. Berthold complied 
with his host’s request, taking bis cloak-bag under his left arm, his re- 
maining loaded pistol in his right hand, and his other weapons in his 
belt. His only motive for going below, was the idea of being nearer the 
house door than in his present confined chamber. As he entered the 
sitting-room the whole family seemed to regard him with an eye ef sus- 
picion, and there was a manifest diflerence in his present reception, 
from that given him afew hours before. The collier now addressed his 
guest in the following terms: 

‘‘When I first took this cottage, our Brownie was accustomed to wan- 
der about, in the same terrific form, in which you have seen him this eve- 
ning. On this account the house had long been abandoned, and no one 
was found sufficiently venturous to live in it, or in fact in the neighboring 
district of the forest. For the power of these spirits has rather an ex- 
tensive circle. My predecessor was not only very rich, but very avari- 


cious, and his passion for gold induced him to bury his money in the 
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country around, and it was his constant practice, during his life, to roam 


about the spot where his treasure was concealed. On such occasions he | 


usually wrapt himself up in a red mantle, carried a sword and gun on 
his shoulders, for the purpose of scaring the robbers, as he declared, 
who might mistake his person for the city executioner. Athis death, he 
was unable to communicate the spot where his money was deposited ; 
it is possible he may have forgotten it, and it was, perhaps, on this ac- 
count his mind became so distracted, and that he assumed this frightful 
attire. 

“‘T, however, said to myself: ‘ a pious heart, and constant exercise in 
prayer, is a sufficient protection against even Satan himself, much less 
against a poor crazy goblin; and with this feeling I brought my wife and 
children to our new habitation. At first, it must be confessed, our 
friend in the red mantle caused us a good deal of trouble; for when a 
man is going about on his own concerns, and solely occupied with these 
and similar thoughts, it is enough to startle even the most courageous, 
to find some monstrous thing starting up before him, and that too of the 
goblin tribe. The children suffered exceedingly, and even my wife was 
frequently overpowered with fright and alarm.” 

‘* Yes !’’ sobbed the wife, “and now these terrific times will be renew- 
ed. It was but just now that he looked in at the door, with a wild and 
angry countenance, taller than ever,and wrapt in his frightful red mantle.” 

“Doas youdid before,” said the collier, *‘ be constant in prayer and 
humble devotion ; let all your thoughts be pure and pieus, and nothing 
will harm you.” 

At this instant the latch of the door was raised up and down witha 
violent and continued motion; the whole assembly pressed closer toge- 
ther, and the children wept aloud. The collier alone advanced with a 
firm and inwepid step, and cried out: ‘“ In the name of the Most High, 
I charge thee to depart; we are beyond thy power.” A noise was now 
heard without, like the passage of a whirlwind through the house; and 
the collier, as he resumed his seat, continued in the following manner :— 

“ At that time we considered it a trial, it may, perhaps, be ordained 
us assuch now. We have only to pray with greater zeal ; to keepa more 
scrupulous watch over our actions. 
him lay aside his red mantle, to conduct himself with decency, to attend 
our regular evening prayer, to compose his features into something like 


complacency, and to reduce his form into a very diminutive size, as if his | 


decreasing limbs would eventually disappear fromthe earth, and the poor 
creature betake himself to rest until the awful day of doom. Children! 
as a quiet, meek and fearful Brownie, he won your affections; it always 
gave you pain, that in his extreme contrition, he chose to take the low- 
est seat at our evening prayers. You must now cheerfally labor for his 
and your own repose, by patience, prayer, and purity of heart. We 
shall soon bring him to the same condition in which he was last night.” 

The family now rose, and promised to obey their father’s instructions ; 
to maintain the struggle against the spirit of evil with undiminished re- 
solution, in whatever form it might choose to appear. 

Berthold’s mind, however, was in the most agitated and distracted 
state. He first conceived himself seized with a fit of delirium, and that 
all these extraordinary circumstances were the mere fancies of a disor- 
dered imagination ; he then believed that the whole was a trick devised 
to make a fool of him ; and now thought he had fallen among a band of 
hypocritical thieves, and that every thing had for its object the possession 
of his property. Amidst these conflicting ideas he demanded his horse. 


The collier’s eldest son ran to the stable to prepare it, and his father ob- | 


served : ‘‘ You had better remain till the day light: at this hour of the 
morning the forest is dangerous, and even haunted.”’ 


Our traveller however, persisted in his determination ; and he soon pet- 
ceived that the whole family were glad at heart with the prospect of be- 
ing relieved of his company, and that the collier had only pressed his 
stay from motives of hosp‘tality. His proffer of payment for the even- 
ing’s repast and lodging, was rejected with so much firmness, and appa- 
rent displeasure, that he abstained from pressing the unwelcome tribute. 
His horse now appeared at the door, his cloak-bag was soon bestowed in 
its wonted place ; Berthold sprang into the saddle, and took leave of his 
singular host with thanks, but coldly received, and with a eonviction that 
his departure had occasioned more joy than his arrival. With a misgiy- 
ing mind, and many anxious doubts, he now pursued the course which 
had been pointed out to him. 

He found it quite impossible to believe that the inhabitants of the cot- 
tage were right, and that the Brownie was wrong ; for, said he, if this 
creature be not a spirit, itis clear they are a pack of cheats ; and if it 


be the poor thing is doing nothing more than its duty, in revealing the | 


spot of its secret deposit, and committing to some mortal for use and 
enjoyment, what is now lying unemployed. 
assume an unusual and singular form ; the morning breeze as it whistled 
beside him, seemed to be charged with notes of golden promise ; the 
mist began.to shape itself intoa lofty arcade about him, and as our travel- 
ler rode beneath it the thought shot across his mind: “‘ Nature herself is 
linked in compact with me, and if this be the case, no illusion can inter- 
cept my happy career.” 


“ Luck’s all!” he shouted aloud : and had scarcely spoken the words | 


before he perceived the man in red walking beside him, and apparently 
giving a nod of approbation both to his words and thoughts. At first he 
felt a little uneasy ; but the more he reflected on the reasons for suppres- 
sing his alarm, the more the red-mantled stranger seemed to nod in 


friendly approbation of his conduet, and at length began to address him 
in the following manner : 


We certainly had managed to make | 


The trees now appeared to | 


t To tell you the truth, comrade, I began to be heartily sick of these 


, collier people. That eternal singing and praying reduced me downto 
| nothing ; you saw yourself, what a miserable little shrivelled creature £ 
| was become—but as soon as you came, though I was rather fierce at 
| first as if something strange had arrived—yet we soon understood each 
| other, and then I grew—aye, and I can grow too til] my head touches 
| yonder starry canopy. Why, if you would but entertain the aspiring 
, thoughts you ought, and fancy yourself standing above there, quitea dif- 
| ferent sort of a fellow, to other mortals, a fellow endowed by nature with 
all her riches and gifts, free from trouble and toil, you would then be 
just what I wish you: and moreover the treasure should be yours.— 
Ig collier’s people are far too stupid for such things.—Come ! shall we 
ig ?? 
Berthold nodded assent, and the man in red pointed to a small hillock 
| ata little distance strewed with leaves and cones of the pine-tree. As 
our traveller was wholly unprovided with implements for digging, he was 
compelled to turn up the earth with his sword ; but his labor was not a 
little checked by fear as he perceived the man in red join in the work, 
and wherever he fixed his hand a blue sulphurous vapor rose from the 
earth. 
The vapor continued to rise ; the earth groaned, the stones rolled im- 
| petuously forward, and at last two urns were discovered, which were no 
sooner exposed to the morning air than they instantly crumbled into dust. 
| It was quite in vain that Berthold continued his researches—no treasure 
| was tobe found. The man in red now evinced considerable uneasiness ; 
he expressed his sorrow by wringing his long bony hands, and at length 
| pointed to a neighboring hillock. 
Berthold applied here with the same ardor as hefore, and with the 
, same result—he found nothing but earthen pots, ashes and rubbish. 
| They proceeded from one hillock to another, still eager in the pursuit, 
' but all exhibited the same contents, the same unprofitable harvest. The 
| spirit now became filled with rage, he dashed his bony fist against the 
| surrounding trees, (which at every blow emitted a stream of sulphurous 
sparks) and at last accused his companion of having discovered the trea- 
sure in the first hillock, and surreptitiously secreted it. 
Berthold stood aghast and trembling before the angry phantom, whose 
| person suddenly glowed in one continued flame of red, and rose as his 


| indignation swelled, far above the tops of the adjoining trees. At this 
| instant the cock crowed. With a cry of deep resentment and agonized 
suffering, the goblin vanished into air, and the morning bell of a neigh- 
| boring village was distinctly heard, to the great relief and joy of our tra- 
| veller. Terrified beyond expression at the danger he had escaped, Ber- 
thold now sought his equally terrified horse, which at the com- 
mencement of his labors he had bound to a tree; and having thrown 
bimself into the saddle, galloped rapidly forwards towards the nearest 
habitations of men. 
| Years now rolled on, during which, Berthold engaged in extensive 
and important commercial pursuits, passed his life in foreign lands, and 
_ amidst a round of constant and anxious occupation. But varied as were 
the objects which necessarily pressed upon his attention, he never forgot 
his adventure with the man in red, and the evening spent with the col- 
_ lier’s family.~ It constantly reverted to his imagination, sometimes with 
| feelings of dread and curiosity, sometimes of excited, half satisfied anx- 
| iety; and as he was on his return home, and approached the neighbor- 
hood, he resolved upon retracing his former route, and having discovered 
the unfrequented path, arrived at the close of day before the collier’s 
lonely cottage. 
This arrival, like that of former years, brought the same healthy, ho- 
| nest faces at the door ; the collier’s wife appeared with her lamp, care- 
fully guarding it against the current which threatened to extinguish it; 
, and the collier himself, advanced towards our traveller, with friendly ex- 
pressions of welcome The stranger was now invited in; his horse was 
committed to one of the sons; but the recognition of his person seemed 
to check in all, except his host, the pleasure with which the benighted 
traveller was ever received by the collier’s family. 

The room wore much tke same aspect as before; the whole party 
were soon seated round the family table; the jug of ale was brought 
forth and circulated; but to Berthold’s great alarm, the seat formerly 
occupied by the goblin, was still left vacant, as if his presence were ex- 

) pected with every returning evening. Besides this, little was said; beth 
| parties viewed each other with looks of suspicion, and that ‘which had 
_ formed the best part of our traveller’s entertainment—friendly converse, 
_ and the joyous song, was now wholly wanting. 

At length the collier addressed his guest in the following manner: 

‘We know not what mag have passed between you and our Brownie 
some years ago; but the consequences to us were difficulty, toil, fear, 
and anxiety. Yow are now about to pass another night under our roof, 
| and I can only wish from my very heart, that your mind may be inclined 
, to pure and grateful devotion; that you may disturb neither us or our 
| Brownie. As far as regards him, indeed, it is not very likely that you 
| will produce any pernicious effects upon his repose; although your head 
, and your heart may still be devoted to gain and gold.—But hush! chil- 

dren—the hour of prayer is come.”’ 

The whole family now folded their hands; the collier rose with un- 
covered head, and again began the fine old hymn :— 

“The forest now is hush'd in rest.” 
Berthold, with true devotional feelings, joined in the chorus, expecte 


ing every moment the Brownie’s appearance, although in his former 
quiet garb and figure. But no finger tapped at the door—no one enter- 
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ed; agende.light alone was seen in th» room, and a soft melodious 
sound was heard, like the notes of musical glasses, when touched by the 
finger slightly wetted. NS. 

rayers were scarcely over, before Berthold inquired the cause of the 
light and the sounds. 

“?Tis our Brownie,” replied the collier; ‘he never announces him- 
self now, in any other manner. But to effect this, we have found it ne- 
cessary to persevere in prayer, and to keep a careful guard over the pu- 
rity of our hearts.” 

There was something in Berthold’s bosom, which told him he was not 
worthy of passing the night here. He asked for his horse, though in a 
more friendly tone than formerly; it was soon brought him by the col- 
lier’s eldest son, in a manner equally friendly; and the fimily bade him 
farewell, perceiving that his departure was not occasioned by an evil 
disposition, and instructed him in his road, which he now pursued with 
far different thoughts than when he travelled it before. He perceived 
nothing supernatural in his way; except that a beautiful stream of light 
occasionally rose before him, and shed a most agreeable and brilliant 
radiance over the shrubs and plants of the forest. 

en a 


THE ADJUTANT. 


The bird thus called may occasionally be seen in the booths of itinerant 
showmen in Europe; but, cooped up, dispirited, and shivering, it is as 
different from the magnificent adjutant that crowns the parapets of the 
Goverhment House in Calcutta, or proudly watches over the barracks in 
Fort William, as “IT to Hercules.” 


In their free state, (I will not say wild, for they are as domesticated as 
the dog or cat,) these splendid creatures stand about five feet high. To 
describe their figure and form would be superfluous. In their native 
country they strut about with a solemn, pompous step, seemingly as if 
aware of being held insmuch veneration. In fact, no one is allowed to 
molest them, under a fine of two gold mohurs for the first offence, and 
expulsion from Lndia (if an European) for a repetition of it. 

The reasons fur the protection thus affurded to them, arise, in the first 
place, from their being looked upon as “sacred birds’? by the Indians; 
and in the aecond, from their very great utility in destroying vermin and 
venomous reptiles, and their constant habit of carrying off carrion and 
ather filth. From the latter quality, atises their sobriquet of ‘* Calcutta 
Scavengers.”’ Their military designation has been conferred upon them 
from the very curious circumstance of tkeir pever remaining in any place 
where soldiers ure not to ke found. They will follow even treasure-par- 
ties for thousands of miles, and will take up their abode in the smallest 
cantonment or garrison. Although in the most populous city in Asia, no 
adjutant will abide, ~hou'd the troops be removed from it even for @ sin- 
gle day. Add to this, his stately march, which never goes beyond order- 
ing time, his long watchings wich he keeps like a vigilant sentinel, his 
stiff carriage, &c., and you have the combined reasons for his being called 
the “adjutant.” 

In his free state he seldom rises high. He flies from house-top to 
house-top, till he sees some object on the ground worth his attention, 
when he suddenly descends to pick it up, and carries it back to his high 
perch. These birds have also a nasty habit of throwing their long legs 
perfectly horizontally from them, and skimming along about three feet 
from the earth, their heads peked out straight befure them, neither look- 
ing nor turning to the right or to the left. Some few years ago an unfor- 
tunate dodee (a washerman) was running along in front of the Staff-build- 
ings in Fort William, when suddenly arriving at the corner, where the 
brigade-major’s hous? stood, he came full but upon an adjutant who 
was thus amusing himself. The bird was unable to check his flight, or 
alter his career, and the man, equally incapable of stopping, came into 
direct collision with him. The beak of the adjutant entered deep into 
the abdomen of the wretched native, who almost instantlv expired. The 
force of one of these huge creatures when on the wing, must be more than 
equal to the power of a horse. 

The cadets, and many of the Enropean soldiers quartered in the fort, 
amuse themeelves by watching the proceedings of these eccentric birds, 
and playing them various tricks. One of the strangest sights I ever saw, 
was the flight of an adjutant from the cadets’ barrack, duwn a portion of 
the fort generally called Crow's Alley, from the myriads of those noisy 
birds that have built their nests there. He was sailing along, his legs 
trailing behind him, when, as usual, his inveterate foes, the crows, 
attacked him, pecking away at his heels as he floated slowly through the 
air, unable to turn himself round upon them. In perfect security they 

pursued him, annoying him in every possible way, and quitting him when 
he alighted for a moment on any tree or building. Unaware, however, 
of the approach of the adjutant, an unfortunate “ hoodie” suddenly left 
the branch on which it was roosting. and flew across the enormous bird’s 
track. The adjutant gave one snap, and, to my astonishment, (for I de- 
clare upon my honor I saw him do it,) he with little or no difficulty 
swallowed the luckless crow whole! I was curious to ascertain, as there 
exists a difference of opinion on the subject, whether the object thus taken 
passes directly into the stomach or the large pouch under the beak. In 
this instance I can positively affirm, that it must have gone through the 
regular channels of digestion, the pouch retaining its usual size, seeming- 
ly empty and flabby. 

One of my brother officers used to amuse himself frequently after tiffin 
by throwing down meat into the yard. upon which two or three adjurants 


day, one of the former, more hungry than usual, snapped at Master Vic's 
leg, which broke like a twig in the bill of bis gigantic antagonist.— 
Charles Frazer cursed the bird; but, as curses don’t mend dogs’ broken 
legs, the pocr animal was maimed for life, to the no small chagria of hig 
master. 

Another and more cruel joke, often played off on these creatures, is to 
tie two tempting pieces of meat tugether by a string some four or five 
feet long. Several birds instantly descend, and before the bird has had 
scarcely time to swallow one of the tempting baits, a second seizea on 
the other, and rising, as they always du when they have obtained food, 
they find themselves attached together by the piece which each has swal- 
lowed ; and then comes the grand struggle, to see which shall compel 
the other to disgorge, like the Scottish beggar boy that has gained hig 
bawbee by three licks and a wollop. Very often the piece of meat thus 
rendered up, is aguin seized on by another bird, and so on several times, 
I confess I looked upon this sport both as filthy and cruel. 

The most dreadful instance of this kind, however, which came to m 
knowledge, was the following trick played off by an European artillery: 
man. Having got permission to come into Calcutta, he went to see 
some brother soldiers quartered in the fort, and, from mere idleness, be- 
gan to teaze the adjutants. Several practical jokes had been exercised 
on these greedy birds, when suddenly, determining to eclipse all the 
tricks of his companions, he stole into the bobichi connar (kitchen,) and 
selecting a well-piched marrow-bone, he bore it off, and filling it with 
powder, he affixed a slow match to it, and threw it down in front of a 
group of adjutants. In an instant it was seized and swallowed by one of 
them, who as instantly rose into the air with it. It had scarcely, how- 
ever, ascended fifty feet from the earth when the powder exploded, and 
the wretched bird was blown to atoms, to the great amusement of the 
savage artillery-man. 

These jokes, however, are sometimes attended with unpleasant re- 
sults. Within a week afterwards this man paid somewhat dearly for his 
fun. A general court-martial was held upon him at Dum Dum, and be 
received, unpitied, [ believe, by any one, six hundred lashes, for one of 
the most wanton acts of cruelty ever intlicted on an unoffending animal. 
———— 


A Huce Freper.—aAt the town of Tabalak, Siberia, I had a pretty 
fair specimen, says a late voyager, of the appetite of a chiid, whuse 
age as 1 undersiood from the steersman, who spoke some English 
and less French did not exceed five years. I had observed the child 
crawling on the floor, and scraping up with its thumb, the tallow- 
grease which fell froma lighted candle, and I inquired in surprise 
whether it proceeded from hunger or liking of the fat. I was told 
from neither, but simply from the habit in both Yakuti and Tongonai, 
of eating whenever there is fuod, and never permitting anything that 
can be eaten to be lost’ I gave the child a candle made of the moat 
impure tallow, a second, and a third—and all were devoured with 
avidity. The steersman then gave him several pounds of sour frozen 
butter; this was also immediately consumed ; lastly, a large piece of 
yellow soap; all went the same road; but as 1 was convineed that 
the child would continue to gorge as long as it could receive anything, 
I begged my companion to desist, as I had done. 

I have repeatedly seen a Yacat or a Tongouse devour forty pounds 
of meat ina day. The effect is very observable upon them, for, from 
thin and meagre-looking men, they will become perfectly pot-bellied. 
Their stomachs must be differently formed from ours ; or it would be 
impossible for them to drink off at a draught, as they really do, their 
tea, and soup scalding hot, so hot, at least, that an European 
have difficulty in even sipping at it, without the least iaconvenienee. 
I have seen three of these gluttons consume a reindeer at one meal; 
nor are they nice as to the choice of parts; nothing being lost, not 
even the contents of the bowels, which, with the aid of fat and blood, 
are cunverted into black pudding. 

For an instance, ia confirmation of th's extraordinary statement, I 
shall refer to the voyages of the Russian admiral, Sariteheff. ‘ No 
sooner,” ho says, “ had they stopped to rest or spend the night, than 
they had their kettle on the fire, which they never left until 
pursued their journey, spending the intervals fur rest in eating, 
in consequence of no sleep, were drowsy all the next day.” The 
admiral also says, ‘“*That such extraordinary voracity was never 
attended with any ill effects, although they made a practice of devour. 
ing, at one meal, what would have ki'led any other person. 

The laborers had an allowance of four poods of one hundred and 
forty-four English pounds of fat, and seventy-two potinds of rye. loti; 
yet in a fortnight they complained of having nothing to eat. Not 
crediting the fact, the Yakuti said that one of them was accustomed 
to consume at home, in the space of u day, or twenty-four hours, the 
hind quarter of a large ox, twenty pounds of fat, and a proportionate 
quantity of melted butter for his drink.” The appearance of the man 
not justifying the assertion, the admiral had a mind to try his gor. 
mandizing powers, and for that purpose he had a thick porridge of rice 
boiled down with thee pounds of butter, weighing together twen 
eight pounds, and although the gluiton had already breakfasted, yet 
did he sit dows to it with the greatest eagerness, and consumed the 
whole without stirring from the spot: and, except that his stomach 
betrayed more than ordinary fullness, he sho ved no sign of inconveni- 





were sure to pounce. He would at the same time fet loose a little Scotch 





terrier, and eujoy the fight between tue birds aud the dog. At leagth one | 


ence or injury, but would have been ready to renew his glutvony the 
tullowing day.— Boston Daily Circular. 
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From the Young People’s Book. 


THE LOST JEWE LS, 


A TRUE STORY.—BY Rs, N. SARGENT. 


Thirty years ago, I resided during the summer 
way, the celebrated watering place of Long Island. 
© proprietor of the hotel, at w 
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as well described it as “ The child of igno. 





ther parts, but nevertheless it 
doth fascinate, and bind hand and foot 


those that are either shallow 
he greatest part ; yea, 


of his house injured, his own good name impeached Fance and baseness, far inferior to o 
' Without the power of repelling the charges brought against him, and 
. he sunk into a state of Pitiable despondency, 
" Children © more of causes and effects than is 
‘ Sgined. If I was too young to enter hath dune 
> Case, or to judge correctly of the moti 


ves which swayed the parties | less ; 
mM the transac 


tion, L could appreciate the excellent landlord's distrese, 





than soon after; 


and prevaileth with wise men at weak times ; 
strictly into the merits of the wonders in popular sta 
avd ever upon the first en 


therefore we see it 
tes, but with senates and princes 


trance of bo!d persons into action, 
for buldness is an ilj keeper of promise,” 
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Twas a trum-pet’s peal-ing sound! And the knight look’d down from the Pay - nim’s tow’r, And a 





knew °twas atrumpet’s note! And I see my  breth-ren’s lan - ces gleam, And their 












3. EK am here with my heavy chain! And I leok ona tor - rent sweep-ing by, And an 
4. Must K pine inmyfetters here! With the wild waves foam, and the free birds flight, And the 





ehris -tinn host, in its pride and pow’r, Vhro’the pass be-neath h wound, Cease a-while elarion, clarion 
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penu-nmons wave by the mountain stream, And their plumes to the glad wind float. Cease a-while, &c. 





ea - gle rush - ing to the sky, And a hosttoits bat-tle plain, Cense a-while, &c. 





tall spears glance - ing on my sight, And the trum-pet in my ear. Cease a-while, &c. 
Andante, 
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wild and shrill! Cease! let them hear the captive’s voice, be still, be still. 


5. They are gone; they have all pass’d 
Ben aoe ee iw 
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ve licft me here 





I lew’d with a brother’s 





in whose rest I have borne my part; They that heart, They 





















to die! Sound a-gain, cla-rion! pour thy blast! Sound for the captive’sdreamofhope is past. 





